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i THE SANITAS ADJUSTABLE TRAP, 


The Sanitas Trap is made in various forms to suit 

—ammnen Varying positions of the fixture, outlet and waste- 

meee pipes. The Sanitas “ Right’ and**Left-Hand” Traps 

# are the forms which will be found most convenient 

when the waste-pipe must be carried laterally to the right or left respectively. 
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position of the waste-pipe is not known beforehand, the outlet arm being con- 
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able anti-siphon, self-cleaning, traps known. 






This Trap, whether vented or unvented, is a perfectly safe barrier against Sewer-Gas. 


THE “SANITAS” MANUFACTURING CO., 207 TREMONT ST, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TRADE SURVEYS. 


| HE past week or two has witnessed some curious manifes- | 


tations of the rapid process of disintegration which is going 

on among the great labor organizations. One of the first 
important defections from the Knights of Labor occurred 
among the silver-smiths. These are usually intelligent, honest, 
and highly-paid men, but, in an evil hour, they listened to the 
exhortations of the paid enthusiasts and joined the * colossal 
organization.” The number of persons in the trade is not 
large, and the labor autocrats, having got them securely bound, 
found it easy and convenient to use them for that great object 
of injuring their employers, in comparison with which, as Mr. 
Powderly says. “the suffering of the individual workman is of 
little importance.” After the well-known methods of annoy- 
ance based on this view had been practised for some time, the 
masters rebelled, and gave notice that after a certain date all 





the principal silver-working establishments would be closed | 


until assurance was given that the business conducted in them 
would be managed by their proprietors, and not by the ‘ colos- 
sal organization.” They were answered by the customary 
bragging and bullying, but they kept their word, and, on the 
appointed day, their doors were closed to all who chose alle- 
giance to the Knights of Labor in preference to faithfulness to 
the service which they were employed to perform. The largest 
establishment of the kind in the country is that of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company, which maintains eight hundred per- 
sons, all or nearly all of whom were members of the Knights 
of Labor. The managers of the Company, somewhat deceived 
by the vaporings of the knightly mouth-pieces, prepared them- 
selves for a struggle of several months’ duration, but their 
operatives, after considering for about three days the advan- 
tages of being ridden by a colossal organization as compared 


with those of working independently for the benefit of them- | 


selves and their families, voted to give up their knightly 


charter, and return at once to the places which still remained | 


open to them. 


of the parties toa squabble a thousand miles away, of the merits 
of which they knew nothing whatever. As in the case of the 
silver-smiths, two or three days’ reflection was enough to con- 
vince the stove-casters that the sacrifice they were making was 
altogether disproportionate to the occasion, and they voted to 
defy the orders of the International Union, and to go back to 
their work without troubling themselves further as to whether 
the patterns they were using came from St. Louis or elsewhere. 
Still further indications of the return of common-sense to the 
members of the “ colossal organizations ” are to be found in the 
results which have followed the adoption of the nine-hour day 
in the building trades. To hear the representations of the 
labor agitators, it would seem that the whole body of carpen- 
ters, plumbers and masons has for many years been sighing in 
vain for the reduction of the working day to eight hours, in 
order that they might have time to improve their minds; and 
that nothing but the heartless tyranny of “ capitalists” and 


| ‘*monopolists”” has prevented them from securing this precious 


privilege. In point of fact, however, since the orators have at 
last prodded their reluctant subjects into making a successful 
demand for a nine-hours’ day, the latter seem to have taken to 
spending their leisure moments in revolving schemes for evad- 
ing the new rules, and working ten hours instead of nine. In 
one case, within a week or so after the compromise which has 
become general, of nine hours’ work and pay by the hour, had 
been adopted, the workmen employed by a large contractor 
went to him, and asked the privilege of working ten hours a 
day for the first five days in the week and five hours Saturday. 
This would make fifty-five hours’ work in a week, instead of 
the fifty-four hours agreed upon in the compromise, but, as the 
men said, it would be so much more convenient for them to 
make full days the rest of the week and have Saturday after- 
noons to themselves for cultivating their gardens or amusing 
themselves and their families, that they would willingly give 
the extra hour’s work for the sake of making the modified 
arrangement. We suppose that the labor quacks who heard 
of this must have wept at the backsliding of their unruly disci- 
ples, but the contractor, who had himself worked hard all his 
life, and knew the value of a half-holiday, thought the idea a 
very sensible one, and willingly agreed to pay the extra price 
for the extra hour in the week’s work, although, according to 
the quacks, who maintain, when they wish to gain a point, that 
men do more work in a nine-hours’ day than they do in one of 
ten, he would, by the modified arrangement, suffer a loss of 
tive hours’ work a week, instead of a gain of one, and ought to 
have docked his men of ten per cent of their wages, instead 
of giving them more. Unless this view of the case should 
occur to the contractor, it is easy to see that other men will 
ask the same privilege, and the result of the modification in the 
agreement will be that in the autumn, when the crops have 
been gathered from the little garden, and it is too chilly for 
picnics with the children, the men will, very gently, for fear 
the orators may hear them, begin to propose that the Saturday 
half-holiday should be discontinued, and that on that day a full 
days’ work should be accepted and paid for. We venture to 
say that unless some meddler interferes, none of the men will 
suggest a return to nine hours for the other days of the week 
in place of ten, and that matters will quietly fall back to the 
condition in which they have usually been during the winter, 


| except that the contractors will have gained the point against 


N another place, about the same time, an attempt was made | 


by the managers of an International Union of Lron-workers 

to carry out the ordinary tactics of enforcing obedience to 
their orders by tormenting innocent people. It seems that a 
certain firm of stove-founders in St. Louis had incurred the 
malice of the International Union, which resolved to ruin its 
business. As it happens, the stove-founders of the country 
have a defensive association, the members of which help those 
of their fellows who are “ struck” by making castings for them, 
in order to enable them to fill their orders, and in the present 
case, the patterns of the St. Louis establishment were divided 
among several firms in New York State belonging to the Asso- 
ciation, in order that they might be used for casting. The 
International Union heard of this, and ordered its subjects to 
“strike” all foundries in which an attempt should be made to 
cast from the St. Louis patterns. The order was obeyed, and 
several hundred men, at a signal, gave up the employment by 
which they and their families subsisted in order to gratify one 


4 


which the agitators have fought so hard, of paying by the hour 
instead of by the day. Whether the labor autocrats will look 
on quietly at this dodging of their decrees remains to be seen. 
To them, disregard and neglect are fatal, and as they know 
perfectly well that their salaries and their influence depend 
upon making themselves conspicuous, it is very likely that the 
autumn may see some desperate movement concocted to upset 
the industrial world, and bring into renewed prominence the 
figures of the self-styled champions of labor. 


\ FUE role of critic is not a pleasant one, yet we are frequent- 
I! ly disposed to regret that a mixture of motives prevents us 

from assuming it at times and applying what of caustic crit- 
icism there lies in our pen to saying many things which we feel 
ought to be said concerning some American architectural de- 
signs. The undesirableness of giving personal offense, e ccept in 
cases of real necessity, is probably the chief feeling that pre- 
vents editors of architectural journals everywhere from saying 
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anything in disparagement of the designs they accept for publi- 
cation, and yet they must feel, as we do, that a little wholesome 
criticism of a design laid before the reader’s eyes would be, 
after people got used to it, the most useful and welcome thing 
an architectural journal could undertake for the benefit of its 
readers and the art at large. Custom or good sense makes 
such a course impossible, and the editor’s aspirations to act the 
critic’s part is almost who.ly restricted to the rather unsatisfac- 
tory task of politely declining offerings which he would gladly 
accept for publication if he might only be allowed to say his 
say concerning them. This, of course, applies mainly to private 
work and unofficial designers. With public work and funetion- 


aries supported from the public purse the case is different, and 


editors should feel at liberty to save the public’s credit and 
money whenever possible, no matter whose private feelings may 
be distressed. It is our duty, as it is our pleasure — usually — 
to lay before our readers the designs for Government buildings, 
prepared in the office of the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Department. This duty we cannot discharge to-day with- 


be legally bound to advise his client of it, and the latter could 
not then take advantage of a contract based upon an error of 
which he was aware; but if the agreement has been entered 
into in good faith by the owner, the architect cannot give away 
his client’s money, to use the words employed by one of the 
participants in the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, even to make up a real loss on the part of the contrac- 
tor. He may go to his client and put the case before him, 
leaving it to his generosity to make the contractor’s loss good 
if he wishes, and in most cases the client is very willing to do 
so; but if he should not be willing, the architect can do noth- 
ing further. In many instances this seems rather hard, partic- 
ularly where the contractor is a poor man, not much skilled in 


| technical expressions; but it should not be forgotten that he 
| takes the risk of his own mistakes, and, as he would hardly be 
| likely of his own accord to hand back to the owner any part of 


out entering our emphatic protest against, not the execution of | 


the preposterous design that has been prepared for the Detroit 
post-office, for it is not supposable that such an abomination 
could really be built, but against such an inexcusable misemploy- 
ment of time (we can’t say talent), which is paid for from taxes 


in the proper dispensing of which we all have an interest. | 


‘hat any one could be found in the Supervising Architect’s 
office who, in his waking hours, co 1 put together such a cre- 
ation as this would be bad enough, but that such a person 
should chance to have over him a superior officer sO indiscreet 
as to put forward this thing of incongruous parts, no scale and 
less Sty le, as the design for a building belonging to the United 
States is absolutely discouraging. It seems to us that after 
such an exhibition as this even the most obtuse legislator must 
see that the present method of obtaining designs for public 
buildings is a matter which calls for prompt action and total 
reconstruction. It is not necessary to suppose that the Super- 
vising Architect himself made this design in order to hold him 
responsible for its eccentricities. The actual designer may have 
fairly valid excuses for what he did: he may have been trying to 
evolve the “American style’; he may not have known how far 
off the track he was straying; he may, even, have been playing 
a huge practical joke on his superior, fully believing that his com- 
ical conceit would be found out and his fun stopped before things 
went too far. But it is not easy to see how even the most easy- 
going person, in whom a few years of official life can hardly have 
nullified former architectural instincts, can hold himself blame- 
less in such a matter. The worst of the matter is that there 
seems to be another designer in the office who is capable of 
turning out really creditable work, as, for instance, the design 
for the Galveston court-house, published a few weeks ago, and 
it seems strange that an official who passed the Detroit design 
should not have rejected the Galveston design, on the plea that 
if the first was good and proper the second must be bad and 
unallowable. 


cussion which took place not long ago in the Royal Insti- 

tute of British Architects, as toethe duty of architects 
toward contractors. The discussion was introduced by Profes- 
sor Kerr, who read a paper in which he conveyed the idea that 
architects ought to be guided by something better than techni- 
cal literalness in interpreting so complex a matter as a building 
contract. Most of us, probably, have had the same idea, and 
have felt that the architect, who can judge better than either 
party to a building contract, as to the true meaning of its stip- 
ulations, or the value of the work to be done in accordance 
with them, ought to exercise a sort of abstract justice in decid- 
ing points under the agreement, so that the owner should come 
out of the affair with just what he ought to have, and the con- 
tractor with his fair dues and no more. Within certain limits 
this is perhaps a good principle, and the architect should cer- 
tainly avoid anything like collusion with either party, to mis- 
lead or wrong the other, but he should be careful not to go too 
far in awarding what he thinks to be justice to one, at the ex- 
pense of the other. To take a very common Case, where the 
builder'makes a mistake in his figures, and signs a contract for 
1 sum insufficient to cover the cost of the work, the architect is 
not at liberty to do anything whatever to make cood his loss at 
his client’s expense. If he discovers the mistake in the esti- 
mate before the contract is made, he may, and would, we think, 


Hi LETTER printed in another column reminds us of a dis- 


his balance of profit in case the work proved much easier or 
less expensive than he thought it would, he cannot expect the 
owner to make good his loss if the error in calculation happens 
to be the other way. 


T would be interesting to know whether any of our readers 
] remember anything about the Marquis de Foulon, who died 
in London a few weeks ago at the age of ninety-two. Few 
architects have had so romantic a history as this courtly old 
gentleman. He was born into the highest rank of the French 


| nobility just as this haughty caste was overwhelmed by the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


50 


revolt of the infuriated sans-culottes. The preceding Marquis, 
whether the father or the uncle of the architect, the Builder is not 
certain, is somewhat celebrated in history for the tragical fate 
which he suffered at the hands of the mob. A current report, 
the truth of which the younger Marquis always denied, accused 
the other of having laughed at the sufferings of the populace 
in the days just preceding the Revolution, and of having told 
some of them to “go and eat hay.” Scores of similar tales 
were maliciously circulated about the aristocrats, and it is not 
very likely that this one had any foundation, but it was eagerly 
swallowed by the rabble, and one day, as the Marquis was 
driving with his wife through the streets of Paris, his carriage 
was set upon by a mob, and he was dragged out and murdered. 
The assassins then stuffed his mouth full of hay, and hung his 
body to a lamp-post. The family of the murdered noble, like 
most others of their own rank, fled from France, and the heir 
of the title, as soon as he was old enough, was obliged to earn 
his living. He became a pupil of Nash, the most fashionable 
architect of the day, and gained, by his high rank, admission 
to his’ master’s house, where he often met the Prince Regent 
and the other leaders of that society which Thackeray describes. 
Soon afterwards he came to America, and, as the Builder says, 
“built more than one theatre in New York,” but he found busi- 
ness dull, and the society of the Americans uncongenial, and 
returned to England, where he practised his profession for 
many years, a part of the time as a draughtsman in one of the 
public offices. Very few of our architects are old enough to 
remember much about the practitioners of fifty years ago, but 
there may be some one who can add something to this story of 
the achievements of a very grand seigneur with the T-square 
and drawing-board in place of his ancestral shield and sword. 


VERY few months some paragraph circulates through the 
kK newspapers in regard to the wonderful effect of the elec- 

tric light upon plants. Not long ago it was observed that 
lilies which had closed at sunset opened again when an are 
lamp in the neighborhood was lighted, and it has often been re- 
marked that flowers keep much fresher in the evening in rooms 
lighted by electricity than in those with gas or candlelight. 
Beyond this, however, the effect of electric light appears to be 
rather injurious than beneficial to plants. Some years ago a 
rich amateur tried the experiment of illuminating a greenhouse 
with are-lights. For a short time the plants appeared to flour- 
ish, and grew rapidly; but the growth was soft and unhealthy, 
no flowers appeared on the shoots, and the plants soon fell into 
atrophy and decay. Whether incandescent lights would pro- 
duce the same effect or not, has, we believe, never been tried; 
but it is generally believed by florists that plants, like animals, 
need seasons of darkness and sleep, and that any light in a 
greenhouse at night is prejudicial to the health of its oecu- 
pants. 
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EARLY SETTLER MEMORIALS. /— IX. 
DANIEL BOONE. 
ANIEL BOONE has always been 





ni WN regarded as the most distin- 

== PD guished pioneer of Kentucky, 

wz, \\ from the fict that he was the-first 

|. ae 8 white man who made a permanent set- 
The Friend and Compan tlement in the State, and underwent 


tan of Dorsel Doone more fatigue, trials and hardships 
Born April 19. 1766 than any other man who ever visited 
in North Carohna the State at that early period. He 
Died August 1 1850, was born in Bucks County, Pa., on 
in Nenlon Counly the 11th of February, 1731. In 1769 
Aenluchy he first visited Kentucky, and in 1775 
founded the town of Boonesborough. 
, In the same year his wife and daugh- 
ters arrived from their home in 
North Carolina, the first white wo- 
AVN men, so far as known, who ever stood 
on Kentucky soil. Boone had been absent from his family three 
years, and during that time had never tasted bread or salt, nor 
beheld the face of a single white man, excepting his brother, and the 
friends who had been killed by the Indians. The vicissitudes which 
this great American pioneer passed through from 1771 to 1795, when 
he went to Missouri, are a history in themselves, and justly regarded 
by historians as greater than any romance, and as fully typical of the 
wondrous period of early pioneer life in America. Becoming greatly 
dissatisfied with the ill-fortune that attended him in Kentucky, he 
went to Missouri, and devoted 











the perils of the dark and bloody ground It was further enacted 
that “it was meet and proper that all the citizens of the State should 
have an opportunity of testifying their respect to these distinguished 
pioneers,” Daniel and Rebecca Boone, his wife. 

The monumen; was built in 1859, of Kentucky stone, by John 
laly, of Frankfort, after a design by Robert E. Launitz, of New 
York, and at a cost of $2,000. 

It was placed over the graves of those to whom it was erected, in 
the midst of and beneath the over-reaching branches of large trees, 
and in a picturesque spot in the Frankfort cemetery. From it 
stretches out one of the most commanding views of the city. 

The four bas-reliefs, in Italian marble, were executed by Mr. Kor- 
wan, for the designer of the monument and under his directions. 
Of both Korwan and Launitz we shall speak at length in another 
place. 

Bas-relief, Number 1, represents Boone sitting at the door of his 
cabin. 

Number 2. First meeting of Boone and Simon Kenton. 

Number 3. Fight with Indians. 

Number 4. Peaceful pioneer life. 

The simple inscriptions on the monument are “ Daniel Boone” and 
“Rebecca Boone.” Of its character we have only to say that it is 
good, and of the sculpture, that it is the best that could be made in 
this country at that time. We wish that we could add that the 
irreverent relic hunter had passed it by. 

The following beautiful lines from a poem by the late Col. Theo- 
dore O’Hara must close this short account of one of the bravest and 
most attractive characters in all early American history, and to the 
memory of whom a great State may well pay its grateful tribute, 

and to its own honor watch over 





the remainder of his life to the 
chase; even after his energies 
became enfeebled through age, 
he would wander to the remotest 
wilderness he could reach. As 
late as 1816 he made such an ex- 
cursion to Fort Osage, a hundred 
miles from his residence. In 
1819, a patriotic solicitude 
prompted an artist to visit him 
at his dwelling on the banks of 
the Missouri. Boone was found 
in a rude log-cabin, ill, and lying 
on his bed. A slice from the 
loin of a buck, twisted around 
the ramrod of his rifle, was roast- 
ing before the fire. His descend- 
ants occupied dilapidated cabins 
near by. He died of a fever in 
1820, at the house of his son-in- 
law, in Flanders, Mo., at the age 
of eighty-nine years. Upon the 
announcement of his death the 
Legislature of that State, being 
in session, passed a resolution of 
respect to his memory, and voted 
that the members should wear 
the usual badge of mourning for 
thirty days. 

At a session of the Legislature 
of Kentucky of 1844-5, measures 
were adopted to have the re- 
mains of Boone and his wife 
removed to the cemetery at 
Frankfort. This was done, and 
on September 13, 1845, the ashes 
of this venerable Western god 
were committed to their final re- 
pose. An immense concourse of 
people from all parts of the State 
was present on the oceasion, and 
the ceremonies were deeply im- 
pressive. ‘The hearse, decorated 
with evergreens and flowers, was 
drawn by four white horses. The 
pall-bearers were among the most 
distinguished military men of 
the State. A few years ago 
there was still standing, on the banks of the river, at Riverton, Ky., 
an old apple tree that Boone planted. 

In the old graveyard near by the remains of his mother were be- 
lieved to be buried. A large, square rock, inscribed, in plain but 
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a precious inheritance : 
“A dirge for the brave old pioneer, 
Knight errant of the wood: 
Calmly beneath the green sod here, 
He rests from field and flood. 
The war-whoop and the panther’s 
screams 
No more his soul shall rouse; 
For well the aged hunter dreams 
Beside his good old spouse.” 
ELISON WILLIAMS. 


Near the Boone monument is 
a plain headstone bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: “ Elison Wil- 
liams, the friend and companion 
of Daniel Boone, born April 19, 
1766, in North Carolina. Died 
August 11, 1850. in Kenton 
County, Ky.” Williams’s devo- 
tion to Boone’s memory was 
touchingly shown in his barefoot 
walk from Kenton County to 
Frankfort, in 1844, to act as one 
of the pall-bearers on the occa- 
sion of the re-interment of the 
remains of his comrade-pioneer. 
At his death he requested that 
his body should be buried near 
the grave of Boone. The Legis- 
lature passed an act in accord- 
ance with this wish, and erected 
in 1860 the above mentioned 
stone, at a cost of $50. 


SIMON KENTON. 


Simon Kenton was a princi- 
pal actor in almost every import- 
ant event that occurred in Ken- 
tucky until Indian aggressions 
were entirely quelled, which 
was about 1793. He was born, 
of obscure parentage, in Virgin- 
ia, May 15, 1755. His father 
was an Irishman, and his mother 
of Seotech descent. <A full ae- 
count of his life would fill a vol- 


Monument to Daniel and Rebecca Boone, Frankfort, Ky. R. E. Launitz, Sculptor. ume, and exceed in. thrilling 


scenes, tragic situations and hu- 


| man incidents the most vivid and fertile imaginings of the novelist. 


Like Boone, he was mercilessly followed by misfortune in his oid 
age, and was finally arrested for debt, and for twelve months lay 
in a prison upon the very spot where he built his cabin, and planted 


roughly-eut letters, D. B., 1775, was found in Mt. Olivet, five or six | the first corn in Kentucky. After much suffering he prevailed upon 
feet under ground, and between two posts standing perpendicularly | the Legislature to release the claims of the State upon his lands, in 


in the ground. It is supposed that these initials were made by Boone, 
as he had spent some time in that neighborhood many years before. 


The Boone Monument Association was incorporated by an act of | 
| years before, the Indians proposed to torture him to death. No 


the Legislature in 1848-9, for the purpose of erecting a memorial 
that should “ manifest to the world the respect and gratitude of the 
descendants of the pioneers of Kentucky to those who first braved 





1 Continued from page 160, number 588. 
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1824. Soon after Congress granted him a pension of $240 a year, 
in order to secure his old age from absolute want. 
He died in April, 1836, in sight of the place where, fifty-eight 


monument marks his grave. 
HENRY CRIST. 
In the same cemetery that contains the Boone monument there is 
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a simple memorial, also erected by the State, to the memory of Henry 
Crist, another pioneer whose enterprise and daring 
largely contributed to the eventual prosperity of the 
about Salt River and the Falls of Ohio. He was born in Virginia. 
While on a trip from Louisville down the Ohio and up Salt River on 
a flat-boat loaded with an outfit for his salt-works, he, with his party 
of thirteen, was suddenly attacked by a band of one hundred and 
thirty Indians at Rolling Fork. Nearly the entire party was killed, 
including Christian Crepps. Crist was shot in the heel, but the 
wound, unlike that of Achilles, did not prove mortal. The injury 
deprived him of the power of locomotion, and he lay down in the 
woods seven or eight miles from his camp to die. Finally, conquer- 
ing his extreme pain and despair, he began to crawl toward the 
camp, trailing his journey with his blood as he cautiously and labo- 
When almost in sight of the camp he fell ex- 
But a 


adventures 
settlements 


riously moved along. 
hausted, and made up his mind that death was inevitable. 
lone and useful life was still in store for him. 
pass near him, whom he managed, in a feeble voice to attract to his 
He was earried to the camp, and in after years became a mem- 
the Legislature, 
and in 1808 a member of 
Congress. He died in 
sullitt County in 1844, at 
the age of eighty years. 
It is a recognized fact 
that the 
etery contains not only 
many records of the his- 
tory of Kentucky, but is 
an ; impressive evidence 
of its affection and grati- 
tude for the men who 
have made her glory and 
her history. We do not 
know of another 
tery in the United States 
that can compare with it 
recognition of 


side. 


ber of 


Frankfort cem- 


ceme- 


in State 
pr ivate and public worth. 
Its natural beauty is un- 

It is situated 
on a hill more than two 
hundred and seventy-five 
feet above the city, which 
lies directly at its foot, to 
the westward. The beau- 
tiful poem of “ The Two 
Villages,” by Mrs. 


Terry Cooke, has often 


surpassed. 


Rost 


been taken 
tion of Frankfort and its 


cemetery ; 


as a descrip 


one verse Wit 


quote : 


‘ Over the river, on the hill, 


Lieth a village white and 
still; 

All around it the fores 
trees 


Shiver and whisper in the 
breeze; 

Over it sailing shadows gi 
Of soaring hawk and 
screaming crow, 

And mountain grasses low 

and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of 


every street 


MONUMENTS. 


ALTIMORIE 


The city of Baltimore ....07 3 7 OK 
has long been popularly ~~ “=. 
called, for several rea- 
sons, “ The Monumental 
City.” It built the first The Battle Monument, Baitimore, Md 


memory of Washington; it caused to be executed the 
ica of the Father of his ( ountry ; it erected 


military monument in the United States, as well as 


monument in 
first statue in Amer 
the first large 
many other monuments to the memory and patriotism of 


and 


its soldiers 
oa the valor 
of its warrior sons has not been equalled by any city or State in the 
Union. ; ; r 


and sailors. Its devotion to and ready acknowledgement of 


BATTLE MONUMENT. 


The smoke had hardly cleared away above Stony Point and Fort 
McHenry, and the blood, shed so bravely by the Citizens of Balti- 
more, had bare ly become a part of the « arth where it fell, before the 
me of a monument was laid. 

rhe battles of Stony Point and Fort McHenry were foucht on the 
12 and 13 of dSepte mber, 1814. The first mee ting of the Committee 
ot Sale ty, held 


to consider the subject of erecting a monument in 
commemoration of those events. 


corner-st« 


; March 1, 1815. Public 
riptions were called for with the provision that they should be 


, ; 
The corner- 


was held 


subs 


limited to not more than five dollars to each subscriber. 
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A settler chanced to 
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stone, containing the original subscription-paper, was laid Septem- 
ber 12, 1815. The design of the monument was made by J. M. 
M. Godefroy. The procession of military and civie bodies that 
formed part of the ceremonies of lay ing the corner-stone, had, for a 
distinctive feature, a funeral-car, surmounted by a plan of the in- 
tended monument and drawn by six white horses, richly capari- 
soned, and led by six men in military uniform, guarded by a company 
of soldiers. During the processic n minute-guns were fired, the 
church bells were rung muffled, and all business was suspended. 
“The shaft of the Monument presents a fasces, symbolical of the 
Union; the rods are bound by a fillet, on which are inscribed the 
names of the heroes killed, because by their glorious death they 
strengthened the bands of the Union. The fasces is ornamented at 
the bottom on the north and south fronts with the bas-reliefs, one 


representing the battle of North Point and death of General Ross ; 
the other the bombardment of Fort McHenry. 
and west, are lachrymal urns, emblems of regret and tears. 
top are wreaths of la 
ine. 


On the fronts, east 
On the 
urel and cypress, expressive of glory and mourn- 
Each centre of the Fey] tian cornice is adorned with a winged 
vlobe; the globe repre- 

sents Eternity, the wings, 
Time. The edifice is en- 
tirely of marble, sur- 
mounted by a 
‘presenting the 

City of Baltimore: in 
one hand is a rudder, em- 
blem of Navigation; in 
the other she 
crown of laurel as she 
looks toward the field of 


cok yssal 


statue, re 


raises a 


battle. The Monument, 
without the statue, is 42 
feet & inches hich, and 


the statue 9 feet 6 inches 
high.” The latter is the 
work of Antonio Capele- 
ho. 

The inscrip- 
tion appears on the mon- 
ulment: 


follow ing 


BATTLE OF NORTH 
POINT 

12th, A. D. 1814, and 

Indep ndence of the 

ls. S. the 39th. 

BOMBARDMENT OF 
FORT McHE®s RY 

sept sth, A. D. 


The monument was 
completed in December, 
1825, at a cost of nearly 
SOHO OOO, 

The committee 
erected this 
not as hesitating and re- 
served 
were the men who made 
the Groton Monument, as 
this extract from their 
address to the people of 
Baltimore will show : 

as To pay public honors 
to the of those 
have fallen in 
fence ot their country has 
been the usage of every 


\ 
ept 
of the 


1814. 






7 


=), FSoes & 
: oe 
—— : 


that 


statue was 


in its feelings as 


? 
s.-= © 


memory 


who de- 


and is recommended 
sound poli Vy 
love 


less by 
than by gratitude, 
of country, and all the 
most exalted feelings of 
The honors bestowed on our dead are the noblest in- 


Designed by J. M. M. Godefroy 


our nature. 
citements to virtuous deeds by the living.” 

Curious as this monument is. as a conglomeration of styles, svym- 
bols and emblems, it would have a right to claim exemption from 
criticism in consideration of the times in which it was erected, were 
it not for the existence of the Washington Monument in the same 


| city, the corner-stone of which was laid in the same year. The latter 


shall find on further examination, certain art 
elements, harmonious and impressive. The Battle Monument is in- 
congruous, and the part above the eagles is not impressive. Enlarged 
svmbols and emblems, however touching in their significance, cannot 
perform the functions of architecture. 

The Johnson Monument, at Frankfort, Ky., is the best specimen 
of this sty le to be found in this country, nor do we know of a better 
one any where. ; 

If all the feelings growing out of the occasion could have made 
this monument a work of art, it « ertainly would have been one, for they 
were all there in the hearts of the grateful Committee of Safety and of 
the citizens generally. If the Washington Monument is to be taken 


structure has, as we 
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‘as an example of the art-intelligence of the people of Baltimore at 


the tinte of #4 erection, then the Battle Monument must be regarded 


“as an expression of theireweaker moments: der the. former isnot 


only a good monument for the time in which it was built, but it is the 
only columnar monument in the whole country, as well as the only 
monument in Baltimore, that is entitled to any serious thought. We 


7 
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Johnson Monument, Frankfort, Ky, RE. Launitz, Sculptor 


suspect that the real facts of the case are, that its existence is due 


solely to its designer, and not to the people, and that if a weak man 
had been in his place a second Battle Monument would have been 
erected. It is a fact in the history ot art, not so generally remnem- 
bered as it ought to be, that art is not produced without artists, and 
that, in the United States especially, the people, when left to them 
selves, or when they take it upon themselves to procure art, are not 
apt to choose the best. From an art point of view Baltimore owes 
more to the fortuitous exist e of the designer of the W ashineton 
Monument than to its own intelligence, for its reputation as the 
“monumental city.” 
WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

The subject of a monument to commemorate the last act of the 

military life of Washington, the resignation of his commission at 


Annapolis, was considered by the citizens of Baltimore as early as 
1809. To assist in paying the cost of such an undertaking the 
Legislature pass d an act in that year authorizing a number of 

tlemen to raise $100,000 by lottery. The corner-stone was laid July 
$, 1S15, by the Freemasons of the State and attended by the most 
extraordinary military and civic ceremonies, both in extent and 
character. It was intended to erect the monument on the sp yt occu- 
pied by the Battle Monument, but as many of the wealthy citizens 
had erected costly dwellings around the square, they were afraid 
that the contemplated high structure might fall, and thus destroy 
valuable property and perhaps life, so a friend of Washington’s, Col. 
J E. Howard, gave the site it now oce upies, v hich, at that time, 
was covered with trees, but is now surrounded by a square measur- 
ing two hundred feet on each side. ‘The design of the monument 
was made by Robert Mills, of Charleston, S. C., and it was construc ted 
under his supervision. It is described as representing a Doric column 
twenty feet in diameter at the base, fourteen at the neck, and 
one hundred and twenty feet from base to top of capital. The base 
upon which the column st 


high. The whole height, i 


is fifty feet square and twenty-five 





iding the statue, which is sixteen fee 


A circular stairway of two hundred and twenty-eicht steps leads 
to the top. ‘ 

The inscription, curiously divide& into four parts, is placed upon 
the different sides of the base, and reads as follows: 


TO 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
BY THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND. 
Born, February 22, 1732 
Commander-in-( hief of the American Army, June 15, 1776 
Trenton, Dec. 25, 1776. ~ Yorktown, October 19, 1781. 
Commission resigned at Annapolis. Dec. 23, 1783. 
President of the United States, March 4, 1789. 
Retired to Mt. Vernon, March 4, 1797. 
Died, December 14, 1799. 

The statue represents Washington in the act of resigning his com- 
mission as General-in-chief of the Armies of the United States. It 
was made by André Causica, a Veronese sculptor, who had been em- 
ployed in Washington in the execution of some bas-reliefs, and cost 
$17,000. The expense of its erection was $3,000. The cost of the 
entire monument was S200,000, 

From an art point of view the Washington Monument is not only 
the most impressive structure of its kind in America, but it is freer 
from architectural faults than any other. Both of these points of 
superiority are due to the facts that a column ranks higher as an ar- 
chitectural form than an obelisk; that it will bear almost an endless 
enlargement, which the obelisk will not: and that, because of the 
higher art principles of its construction and nature, it will sustain 
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more imperfections in its proportion and construction than the obe- 


f 


lisk. The selection of a columnar monument on the part of the 
















. . , . 1m , architect directly evidences his superi judgement and taste, and 
high, is one hundred and eighty feet. The monument was « ompleted . Vs \ : . . . "h ‘ . ; : . 

ad a tat , i> - eonl . 5 1229. I built -ndirectly those of the committee that accepted it. Properly speak- 
and the statue places n osition cember 20, 1829. tis built , ~~ <* , , . aE } 
entirely of shite nt PI <a } hric} ] insid ing, it is not a Doric column, but is a column-monument in the basic 
sntire ) ite arbie ont * out ( n ot bri on the inside, . 4 : 7 . 

ae Bes sor hese tie theese ne P ene - cos os ee ’ principles of its de n; it belongs among the best examples of its 
and stands two hundred and eighty feet above tide wate The base } : : i. ab ae . : ned 

} , . Ind in the woria, I tunately mited to only one superior eXampie, 
is arranged for the reception of statues and busts, and contains a “ he Bastille.) ’ , ; 

. y ‘ . : ‘ . , that of the ce nn of th pastille.* 

bust of Washington, r presenting him in his youth, and the plaster ‘ 

model, seven feet high, of the statue which surmounts the column. 1See American Architect for June 25, 1881. 
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The genius of the architect deserves commendation for many rea- | 
sons. He designed for the future: a fact so great and so seldom 
seen, perhaps we ought to say permitted, in this country, that it 
assumes an interest so gratifying that we are disposed to dwell upon 
it as though it were a new thing in the world. The site of the monv- | 
ment when it was first erected was in the middle of a wood far out- | 
side of the town, but now in the centre of the city. The architect 
took the largest view of his idea, that of a monument to be sur- 
rounded by a large space. He kept within the strictest limits of 
severity and dignity. These facts alone will preserve its claims to 
distinction, and entitles Baltimore to be regarded as the monumental 
city of the Union. It is a curious fact, though not an unexpected 
one in view of the monumental tendencies of the last twenty-five 
years, that the important architectural elements of the Washington | 
Monument should have been completely ignored in all the column- | 
monuments erected in this country. Not only ignored in these innu- 
merable later-day structures, but in their stead are found all the faults 
that an evil ingenuity could conceive. 

No lesson, suggestion, or involved art-princi- 
ple has been derived from the Baltimore column. 
All the principles and purposes of a column- 


monument have been so degradingly subordi- 
nated, as may be seen in the illustrations of col- 
umn-monuments erected in this country, that 
one is forced to think that art occupies a very 
small place in their design and purpose. The 
worst example of all is the Yorktown Monu- 
ment.!. Even Baltimore, with all its high sen- 
timents of gratitude and enthusiastic patriotism, 
the Washington column, as a kingly point of 
departure, and the reputation it justly gives to 
the city to support, has steadily gone backward 
instead of forward in its monumental expres- 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
George Keller, Architect. 





ancc 


sions. Its accessory claim to distinction, as shown in the Barve 
groups, is due to its distinguished citizen, Mr. W. T. Walters. 
Though it has produced a sculptor who possessed a rare art-tem- 
perament, the late W. H. Rienhart, it is enriched by his works onls 
by his own ge nerosity. ; y 

In the Washington Monument it undoubted]; employed the best 
art hitect then living in the United States. The shame is that it has 
neglected to follow that precedent. ‘ 
It should not be forgotten that the Stars and Stripes waved for the 
first time in Octob r, 1775, in the harbor of Baltimore. Thirty-nine 
years later Francis S. Key wrote the “ Star Spangled Banner.” while 
isoner on board the British fleet on the 7 orning after the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHi nry. On Defender’s Day of 1876 the last 
survivor of the battle, James C. Morford, aged ninety-one years, 


a pl 


1See American Architect for October 15, 1881, 
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made his usual promenade around the Battle Monument, and saluted 
the shaft erected to the memory of his dead comrades. 
T. H. BARTLETT. 
| To be continued.] 














[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 


| adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 
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HOUSE ON BELLEVUE AVENUE. NEWPORT, R. I. 
{Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 
PORTIONS OF THE NEW FACADE OF 8, MARIA DEL FIORE, FLOR-— 
ENCE, ITALY. 
PO Wwe Gas the kindness of Mr. 
Ju% W. P. Garrison we are able to 
publish views of two portions 
of the new facade of the Florence 
Cathedral, the presence of the seaf- 
folding bearing testimony to the 
fact that the negatives were taken 
at the earliest opportunity. An 
attempt to do justice to the entire 
facade in one view would have 
yielded a result many times less 
satisfactory than even these details 
afford. 
The mosaic-work in the lunette 
over the central door is the work 


ment, Buffal 
alo, N. Y. Army and Navy Monument, Worcester, Mass. Soidiers’ Monument, Lawrence, Mass. 


ph Rogers, Sculptor. Des gned by M. J. Powers. 


of Prof. Niccold Barabino, and represents the Virgin praying 
before her son. Other figures are those of St. John the aptist, 
St. Anna, St. Lorenzo, St. Vittorio, St. Mary Magdalen, Pius IX, 


Pp 
B 


and others. The bas-relief in the tympanum above is the work of * 


Prof. A. Passaglia, and represents the Virgin blessing the Christian 
world. The figures on either side are St. Catherine of Sienna, 
Calixtus III, Christopher Columbus and his friend Fra Giovanni 
Perez, Queen Esther, the Prophetess Deborah, Piu ihe Gonfalon- 
iere and Prior of the Florentine Republic, who caused the cathedral 
to be built. In the spandrels on either side are shown some of 
Gideon’s trumpeters assaulting the walls of Jericho. 

The mosaic-work over the right-hand door is also by Prof. Bara- 
bino, and represents the “ Triumph of Charity,” the figures repre- 
sented being those of the founders of various Florentine charitable 
institutions. The “Ecce Homo” in the tympanum above is by 
Professor Passaglia. The two large figures of Fathers of the Chur ha 
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in the large niches are by Dante Sodini, and the two small figures of 

Adam and Eve at either side of the central mosaic are by Prof. L. 

Torelli. 

DESIGN FOR THE UNITED STATES COURT-—HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE, 
DETROIT, MICH. MR. M. E. BELL, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ‘ 


THE CHADWICK LEAD-—WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. MR. W. G. PRES- 


TON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


“ STONE ACRE.” MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


S. MARIA DEL FIORE. 


7 “JFMONG the developments of this age, so | 
2 rich in the conception and carrying out of 
i grand schemes, is a spirit of completing 
i:\ things which, striding from country to country 
ay of the Old World, is putting its stamp on so 
I) a many time-honored and noble edifices hitherto 
PA! A beautiful indeed and majestic, but wanting in 


some important feature included in its design. 
‘The most conspicuous illustration of this is the 


— 5 Cologne Cathedral which, more than six hun- 
i) 1 dred years after the laying of its foundation- 
f!'} stone, saw completed, a few years ago, as if by 

nL magic, its noble towers. About the middle of 


this century Rouen put a similar finishing-touch 
to her twelfth-century cathedral, and pierced 
the skies with perhaps the most airy and beauti- 
ful [!] spire ever constructed, a perfect marvel of 
stone-lace [iron ] drawn up into the air to the not- 
contemptible height of four hundred and eighty- 
seven feet. In the same city also the scarcely- 
less noble monument, the venerable Church of 





Brussells - tiful and tasteful facade, and stands now. in 
(Toozethe every part, one of the most perfect specimens 


of Gothic architecture in existence. The same spirit in England 


St. Ouen received, a few years since, its beau- | 


has made, or is making, its mark on many a grand old thirteenth- | 


century cathedral. This very year, and in the early part of the 
month of May, Italy is to step to the front and exhibit to the world 
a long-deformed structure—in spite of its deformity one of the 


grandest and most beautiful in Europe — completed. 


The cathedral at Florence, so long wanting in that essential fea- | 


ture a face, has, within the last few years, been acquiring one which 
is to be unveiled to the public on the 12th of May. ‘Travellers in 
Italy some twelve or fifteen years ago were often pained, in making 
the circuit of this almost incomparably majestic and beautiful pile of 
many-colored marbles, to find, at the very next step after passing the 
tower of Giotto and immediately confronting the simple and majestic 
baptistery, a grim, rough wall and nothing more! “ Why is this?” 
has been the query of thousands of travellers. When the cathe- 
dral was begun, with Arnolfo, son of Cambio, as architect (who laid 
the foundation-stone in 1294 and continued the work until his death, 
in 1310), the facade grew with the rest and in the same character as 
the lateral exteriors, that is, faced with colored marbles; but for the 
sake of harmony and repose, and perhaps in order to leave the cli- 
max for the dome, it was not ornamented in any way superior to the 
other parts of the exterior. After Arnolfo’s death, work was entirely 
suspended for many years, until finally, in 1334, Giotto, who, about 
this time, had become the successful competitor for the bell-tower, 
and had laid the foundation-stone of his tower, was chosen architect, 
and work was resumed. Giotto, however, never saw erected more 
than a few metres of the-base of the beautiful tower which bears his 
name — to say nothing of the cathedral as he died two years after 
its commencement, but it was finished after his model. ‘The archi- 
tects who succeeded him, and the building authorities, on comparing 
the tower with the sober face of the cathedral, decided to change 
Arnolfo’s plan, and accordingly proceeded to build outside of his 
front another that corresponded with the tower. This facade, as 
described by the historian and architect Rondinelli (1600), and by 
others, was very beautiful, a statement which, with the tower before 
one’s eyes, it is not diflicult to believe. About one-third of this face 
only was completed. Rondinelli says it was full of beautiful niches 
for statuary, upon which the most celebrated sculptors of the time, 
Donatello and others, had already been at work. here were numer- 
ous chapels (recesses), divided and supported by variegated columns, 
some smooth, some twisted, so that with all this variety of form and 
color the whole was rich and majestic in the extreme. For what 
reason the work never proceeded farther is uncertain. It is conjec- 
tured that the wall was thought to be too weak to support the heavy 
ornamentation. Work seems to have been suspended early in the 
fifteenth century. In this unfinished state the facade stood for about 
two hundred years the admiration of artists and travellers in Italy. 
In the year 1588 the Grand Duke Francesco (Medici), who wished 
to imitate his father, Cosmo, in doing creat things for Florence, 
cz led for models for a new facade, and meanwhile to « lear the way 
for it, he set the Architect Buontalenti to tearing down the Giot- 
tesque facade, which was no longer considered to be in harmony with 
the rest of the cathedral, which, by the addition in the fifteenth cen- 
tury of the dome of Brunelleschi, had assumed a new and severe 
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majesty. The description of Rondinelli of the tearing Cown of this 
front is touching. Buontalenti called together a number of master- 
workmen and offered the work of demolition to the one who would 
do it for the least money. 
for the sum of 225 scudi, a scudo being five frances. ‘The deed was 
done in a most ruthless manner. Except the statues, everything was 
knocked to pieces, even the beautiful columns and carved marbles, 
so that the pe ople, it is said, looked sorrowfully on. For some cause 
the zeal for a new facade died out, however, before a commence- 
ment could be made. 
been in the number and variety of models furnished. 
able could be chosen. 


The sacriligious job was finally awarded 


The chief source of difficulty is said to have 
Nothing suit- 
Some of these models have been preserved, 
and may still be seen at the Warden’s rooms. Forty years later, in 
1628, another attempt was made, but it likewise failed. 

This ends the history of the marble fronts previous to the one to 
be unveiled early in May. Not so, however, with the painted ones, 
of which the structure has had no less than four. ‘The first was put 
up about 1515 for the reception of Pope Leo X in Florence, in prepa- 
ration for which event Andrea del Sarto was ordered to paint a 
facade on woo | which was to be set up over the incompl te one of 
Giotto. This he did, with the help of Sansovino and other artists, 
according to Vasari, and with great skill, painting in light and shade 
The Pope 
praised it, and there was talk of its being carried out in marble, but 
with the departure of the Pope this zeal also departed. Nothing 
further was done. ‘The second temporary facade was a linen one 
(1589) set up one year after the destruction of the Giottesque one 
of marble. The occasion was the marriage of the Grand Prince 
Ferdinand I. It was afterward used for decorating the doors of the 
interior, where it remained until 1847. The third painted facade 
(1661) was also of linen. It was made for the marriage of the Grand 
Prince Cosmo with the Bourbon Princess Louise, daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans. The painter of this (probably Rondinelli), in 
order to flatter the French Princess, made a series of pictures in 
which her countrymen figured, including scenes from the life of St. 
Clotilde, St. Louise of Cluis, and Charlemagne. Fortunately, not 
long after it had done service at the wedding, this facade was torn 
to pieces and blown away by a wind tempest. The fourth and last 
of the painted facades was also made for a royal wedding, that of 
Cosmo ILI’s son Ferdinand, in 1688. ‘This time the wall itself was 
painted on, the ragged surface having been covered with a suitable 
coat of plaster for the purpose. Upon this were painted in fresco 
over the central and each of the lateral portals, immense pi tures 
representing the three great Papal councils held at different periods 
in the cathedral. The coat of plaster remained intact until 1870, 
when its destruction was begun as the initiatory step for the facade 
now completed. The rain had carried away the last vestige of the 
pictures long before. 

So much for the history of past facades. About fifty years since, 
after one hundred and fifty years of entire silence, the architect 
Metas, who had just succeeded in constructing a very handsome 
facade for the church of the Santa Croce, aroused fresh interest in 
the subject of a new one for the cathedral. It was firmly resolved 
to proceed in the matter, and a corner-stone was laid in May, 1860, 
under the auspices of Victor Emmanuel, who had just the n becom 
King of Italy. The next day hi . 
scribe 100,000 franes as the gift of the King from his private funds. 


pillars, bas-reliefs, and statues one story above another. 


treasurer was authorized to sub- 





It was seven years, however, in spite of the almost constant s dy 
of more than two score of architects, before a plan was chosen, and 
Emilio de Fabris, then professor of architecture in the Academy of 


Fine Arts in Florence, was appointed architect. Of the nine styles 
of models which, at various times, had been sent in by competitors, two 
sty le s alone admitte d of consideration the Basilical and the Gothic 

tle question of the two hinging particularly on the crowning of 
the front. 


was because at that time any other style of temple for reli 


If the cathedral at its conception and birth was Gothic it 
worship could scarcely have found an architect in Europe. Some- 
thing was needed which combined severe grandeur with cenial love- 
liness, a stvle, in short, in which the dome of Brunellesehi and the 
tower of Giotto should find each an echo. What was chosen at last 
was a thoroughly Gothic plan from foundation to pinnacle, very rich 
in ornamentation, but with much dignity in treatment. : 

The appointment of de Fabris as architect was the beginning of a 
seven or cight years’ architectural war that divided Florence into 
factions quite as noisy, if not as bloody, as the Bianchi and Neri, or 
the Guelphi and Ghibellini of old. In 1873 de Fabris, who, during 
the six years since his appointment, had been hard at work making 
preparations, and had made no reply to any attack, finally broke 
silence, and in a published letter to the deputation said one would 
suppose by the articles in the journals that the end of the world 


would come if the Ministry and all others in authority did not come 
together in masso and prevent the tearful misfortune of sec ing the 
tricusped system crown the future facade of Santa Maria del Fiore. 
Then, by drawings, he illustrated the consistency of his plan. 

In 1870 a commencement was made by the removal of the coatin 
upon which the 1688 frescos had been painted, thus laying bare the 
wall for the application of marble, and finally, in December 
scatfoldings and screens were erected, and tl } lly 
under way. In 1879 the left side, about one-quarter of the whi le 
front, being completed, except the crowning 
and universally applauded. After this the work went on pretty 
smoothly until 1883, when the death of the architect, de Fabris in 
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time finished up to the same Affe as the ‘part 












ch had exhibited, it was decided to finish thi top'in wood, 
painted to imitate the marbles, one-half in the basilical and the other 
n the tri | e, and then to uncover the whole front with due 
solem s Phis plat inder the auspices of the architect del 
Moro, v had been nted to succeed de Fabris, was carried 


There 


stion. 





1 
isped was now the great que 





nie , s boy or an apprentice sewing-girl in Florence who 
‘ ime ft ] iat the whole weight ot the Tac ude ques 

ion him or her for solution, an 1 “ basilicale o tricuspida e?” 

by) , r ent - hard bread and sal Lae 

was discussed by them over polenta or hard bread ant alam, a 





th ugh such ar¢ hiteet 





ral terms were something with which they had 
always lived on familiar f The peo_le were quite unanimous 
in favor of the tricusped style, but the basilical, alas! finally tri- 
and in this style the work has been finished. In a few days 
the whole is, and it will certainly be 


ooting. 


ump d, 


we shal! see what the effect of 





i f ate circumstance if in the Gothic front of de Fabris there 
a strong leading chords which do not find a perfectly happy 
e ) , vning basilical work of del Moro. 

Che festivities on this occasion are to be on the grandest scale. 

All | ence has been for weeks topsy-turvy in getting ready, and 
if « she merited the name of “ Firenze la bella” it will be when, 
Ww her streets (which needed it) ne wly-paved and everything 
resp] ndet clean, beflaeged and beflowered, she is in full dress for 
tie m As for the cathedral, it the advice of the Cireolo 


ried out, it is to be wreathed in its whole vast perime- 
ter to the height of ten feet For is 
ind is not the name of the city Firenze? 
of the window in 


with flowers ! not its name 


ide every 


Ont eY overing Laci 

ly nated by 1 nicipal ~ler | “ol tr ‘ 
Flore s to be luminated by municipal order, and colored trans 
pare ws f mvriads of desiens ire ilre uly for sale Th se who 


inate are to be ials by the 

































are too poor t lun supplied with mate 
n ipality. so that not a window shall be left dark in the 
‘ he festi lis to last from the 4th to the 20th of May.incl 
A evrand inte itional tournament, a grand historical ball, boa 
ri the Arno. horse-races in the Cascine, grand processions 
} s by d ind 1 fireworks of all kinds by night these are 
some of the fe es of the programme. — New York Times. 
SAFE BUILDING.—XV.} 
CHAPTER IV. 
WALLS AND PIERS. 
QYALLS are usually built of 
; x “re : } 
Ww brick or stone, which are 
2 sometimes, though rarely, 
- laid up dry, but usually with mor- 
Object of tar filling ill the 
mortar. joints. The object 
of mortar is threefold: 

- l'o keep out wet and chano 8 
or temper if e bv fill iv all the 
crevices ind } ints. 

2. To cement the whole into one 
c= 1 mass, keepi the several parts 
~4 
i . from sepa and, 
To a sort of cushion, to 
} } ! ] 
5 ails ( i¢ CTUSHING eV V, LAK 
i pany inequalities of the brick 
or s in their beds, which might 
- ‘ ira ure @a h other vy bearing on 
git Sd 26 > Ol wo six only 
int — I tain the first object, “ grout- 
~ ‘ E } ing s often resorted to. That is 
¥ 1 . } “1 
* AGaoy & ul ite il is | 1 up with the 
y ' ° } . 
= SS ; } Ss « V pal ly filled, and liquid 
. j . aes 
- ; i mortar is poured on till it runs into 
ae and fills all the joints. Theoreti 
en cally this is often condemned, as it 
is apt to lead to careless and dirty 
. ~ work and the overlooking of the 
ie i. filling of some parts; but practical- 
en makes the best work and is to 
, — tae & *h be recommended, except, of course, 
~.¢ midline =< 3 ~—vS24_in freezing weather, when as little 
water as possible should be used. 
i 
aA al inal a +} ] 
lo attai secon , of cementing the whole into one mass, 
t is ssary t th ywrtar should adhere firmly to all parts, and 
this ss s soak ho ugh y the bricks or stones. as othe 
+} J} } la the ae" “1y 
wis tl Wilil ADSOI 1 aan i s ym 1@ mortar, which Will 
rum! to dust and fail to set for want of wats Then, too, the 
brick 1 ston 1 washing, as anv dust on them is apt to keep the 
I ling » tl ni In w of course, all wetting must 
b is t rtar w not set so quickly, a little lime is 
warm and free 
. | i i he | 1e( he n wrrayr int must be 
Thickness oO . ee ; , 
joints. 1 le thick enou ¢ D l i S OF tin 
} k or stor It is, therefore, impossible to set any standard for 
1Continued fr page 167, No, 588. 


er ch neve in the liistory of the facade. The 


joints, as the more’ irregular the beds of-thefbrick or stone, the larger 
should bé the joiit. For general brickworkKat will do to assume that 
the joints shall not;ayerage over one-quarter of an inch above irregu- 
Specify, therefore, that, say, eight Courses of brick laid up 
“in the wall” shall not exceed by more than two inches in height 
eight courses of brick laid up “dry.” For front work it is usual to 

the brick, to get them of ex: ctly even width, and to lay them 
up with one-eighth inch joints, using, as a rule »“ putty’ mortar. While 


larities. 


vance 


this makes the p ettiest wall, it is the weakest, as the mortar has little 
stre ooth, and the ont being 80 small it is impossible to bond the 
facing back, except every five or six courses in height. “ Putty 

mortar is made of lime, water and white lead, care being taken to 


avoid all sand or grit in the mortar or on the beds. 
Quality of The best mortar consists of English Portland ce- 
mortars. ment and sharp, clean, coarse sand. The less sand 
the stronger the mortar. 
Sand for all mortars should be free from earth, salt, or other impu- 
rities. It should be e 
should be 


arefully screened, and for very important work 
The coarser and sharper the sand the better the 





washed. 


cement will stick to it Envlish Portland cement will stand as much 
as three or four parts of sand. Next to English come the German 
Portland cements, which are nearly as good. Then the American 


R rsendale and Good 
cements will stand as much as two-and-a-half 
of ‘Teil is the 
Good, hard-burned lime makes a fairly good mortar. It 


Portland, and lastly the 
qualitic sof Rosendale 
Of limes, tl 
expensive. 


Virginia cements. 


of sand. 1¢ French lime strongest and most 
should be thoroughly slacked, as otherwise, if it should absorb any 
it will begin to burn and swell again. At least 
forty-eight hours should be allowed the lime for slacking, and it is 
very desirable to strain it to avoid unslacked lumps. Lime will take 
more sand than cement, and can be mixed with from two to four of 


dampness afterwards, 


sand, much depending on the quality of the sand, and particularly on 
the “fatness” of the lime. It is better to use plenty of sand (with 
lime) rather than too little; it is a matter, however, for practical 
judgment and experiment, and while the specification should call for 
but two parts of sand to one of lime, the architect should feel at lib- 
erty to allow more sand if thought desirable. Lime and Rosendale 
cement are often mixed in equal proportions, and from three to five 
parts of sand added; that is, 
five of sand. It is ad 
measured in | 


one of lime, one of cement, and three to 








to specify that all parts shall be actually 


4 1] 
isable 
barrels, for instance, as hiring a 
the 


cement to 


to avoid such tricks, 


decrepit laborer to shovel cement or lime, while two or three of 


strongest lab yrers are shove lling sand, it being ealled one ot 


two or three of sand. \ little lime should be added, even to the very 
best mortars, in winter, to prevent their freezing. 

Frozen When a wall has been frozen, it should be taken 

walls. down and re-built. Never build on ice, but use salt, 


if necessary, to thaw it; sweep off the salt-water, which is apt to rot 


the mortar, and then take off a few courses of brick before continu- 


Protect walls from rain and frost 


ing the work. in winter by using 
boards and tarpaulins. Some writers claim that it does no harm for 
a wall to freeze; this may be so, provided all parts freeze together 
and are kept frozen until set, and that they do not alternately freeze 
and thaw, which latter will undoubtedly rot the mortar. 


Plaster-of-Paris ma 


dampness. Cements or 


ses a good mortar, but is expensive and cannot 


stand limes that will set under water 


called hydraulic. 


are 


All ce- 


that 


Quickness of setting 


M ing is a very desirable point in cements. 


ment-mortars, theref must be used perfectly fresh; has 


zen, should be | 


any 


begun to set, or has f condemned, though many con- 
tractors have a trick of cutting it up and using it over with fresh 


mortar. ‘To keep d unpness out of cellar-walls the outside should be 
plastered with a mortar of some good hydraulic cement, with not 
more than one part of cement to one part of sand; this cement should 
he sc ratched., l uchened. covered outside with 

In brick 
raked out, 
This asphalt 


asphalt damp- 


and then the cement 


a heavy « asphalt, put on hot and with the trowel. 
walls, the coat of cement can be omitted 
the asphalt ied directly against the brick. 
should be a tight joint, with the slate or 
which is built through 


and the joints 





mace 
course, bottom of wall, to stop the rise of 
dampness from cay} illary attraction. 

In ordinary rt 
possibl ; 


streneth. 
For the strengths of different mortars, see 


the mortar should be as 
as this class of work depends entirely on the mortar for its 


ibble stonework 





strong 


Table V. 








Some cements are apt to swell in setting, and should be avoided. 
Smoke Where flues or unplastered walls are built, the joints 
flues. should be “ s(ruck,” that is, scraped smooth with 


the trowel. No flues should be * parge tted ’: that is, pl 


as the smoke rots the mortar, particles fall, and the soot accumulating 


astered over, 


in the crevices is apt to set fire to the chimney. Joints of chimneys 


are liable to be eaten out from the same reason, and the loose por- 
tions fall or are scraped out when the flues are cleaned, leaving dan- 

cracks ror fire It is best. therefore , to line 
up chimneys inside with burned earthenware or fire~ lay pipes. If 


Iron pipes » used, cast-iron is preferable ; wrought-iron, unless very 
thick, 


escape through. 


verous 





Where walls are to be plastered, the 
. to tor od clinch. 
red directly on the in 


otherwise, 


1) 1 
Will soon De eaten away. 





> ieit as Tro ivh as p »ssible ma 
Outside walls are 


au ; 
furrings. side, unless hollow; 


plaste 


Ww: not 
the dampness would 
strike through and the plaster not only be constantly damp, but it 


would ultimately fall off. Outside walls, unless hollow, are always 


6 








peri ~ 
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“furred.” In fireproof work, from one to four-inch thick blocks are 
used for this purpose. These blocks are sometimes cast of ashes, 
lime, ete., but are a very poor lot and not very lasting. Generally 
they are made of burnt clay, fire-clay or porous terra-cotta. The 
latter is the best, as, besides the advantages of being lighter, warmer 
and more damp-proof, it can be cut, sawed, nailed into, ete., and holds 
a nail or serew as firmly as wood. These blocks are laid up inde- 
pendently of the wall, but occasionally anchored to the same by iron 
anchors. ‘The plastering is applied directly to the blocks. 

In cheaper and non-fireproof work, furrings are made of vertical 
strips of wood about two inches wide, and from one to two inches 
thick, according to the regularity of the backing. For very fine 


! 


work, sometimes, an independent four-inch frame is built inside of | 


the stone-wall, and only anchored to same occasionally by iron an- 
chors. Where there are inside blinds, a three or four inch furring is 
used (or a fireproof furring), and this is built on the floor beams, as 
far inside of the wall as the shutter-boxes demand. ‘To the wooden 
furrings the laths are nailed. Furrings are set, as a rule, sixteen 
inches apart, the lath being four feet long; this affords four nailings 
to each lath. Sometimes the furrings are set twelve inches apart, 
affording five nailings. All ceilings are cross-furred every twelve 
inches, on account of stiffness, and the strips should not be less than 
one-and-three-eighths inches thick, to afford strength for nailing. 
Furring-strips take up considerable of the strain of settlements and 
shrinkage, and prevent cracks in plastering by distributing the strain 
to several strips. To still further help this object, the “heading- 
joints ” of lath should not all be on the same strip, but should be fre- 
quently broken (say, every foot or two), and should then be on some 
other strip. Laths should be separated sufficiently (about three-eighths 
inch) to allow the plaster to be well worked through the joint and get 
a strong grip or “clinch” on the back of the laths. If a building is 
properly built, theoretically correct in every respect, it should not show 
a single crack in plastering. Practically, however, this is impossible. 
Shrinkage But there never need be any fear of shrinkage or 
of joints. settlement, in a well-constructed building, where the 
foundations, joints and timbers are properly proportioned. The 
danger is never from the amount of settlements or shrinkage, but from 
the inequality of same in different parts of the building. Inequalities 
in settlements are avoided by properly proportioning the foundations. 
Inequalities in shrinkage of the joints, though quite as important, are 
frequently overlooked by the careless architect. He will build in the 
same building one wall of brick with many joints, another of stones 
of all heights and with few joints, and then put iron columns in the 
centre, making no allowance whatever for the difference in shrink- 
age. If he makes any, it is probably to call for the most exact set- 
ting of the columns, for the hardest and quickest-setting Portland ce 
ment for the stonework, and probably be content with lime for the 
brickwork. To avoid uneven shrinkages, allowances should be made 
for same. Brickwork will shrink, according to its quality, from one- 
sixteenth to one-eighth inch per story, ten to twe lve feet high, and ac- 
cording to the total height of wall. The higher the wall, the greater 
the weight on the joints and the greater the shrinkage. Iron col- 
umns should, therefore, be made a trifle shorter than the story re- 
quires, the beams being set out of level, lower at the column. The 
plan should provide for the top of lowest column to be one-sixteenth 
or one-eighth inch low, while the top of highest column would be as 
many times one-sixteenth or one-eighth inch low as there were sto- 
ries; or if there were eight stories, the top of bottom column for the 
very best brickwork would be, say, one-sixteenth inch low, and the 
top of highest column would be one-half inch low. Stone walls should 
have stone backings in courses as high as front stones, if possible ; if 
not, the backing should be set in the hardest and quickest-setting ce- 
Slip ment. Stone walls should be connected to brick 
joints. = walls by means of slip-joints. By this method the 
writer has built a city stone-front, some 150 feet high and over 50 
feet wide, connected to brick walls at each side, without a single stone 
sill, or transom, or lintel cracking in the front. The slip-joint should 
carry through foundations and base courses where the pressure is not 
equal on all parts of the foundation. If for the sake of design, it is 
necessary to use long columns or pilasters, in connection with coursed 
stone backings, the columns or pilasters must either be strong enough 
to do the whole work of the wall, or else must be bedded in putty- 
mortar with generous top and bottom joints, to allow for shrinkage 
of the more frequent joints behind them; otherwise, they are apt to 
be shattered. Such unconstructional designs had, however, better be 
avoided. In no case should a wall be built of part iron uprights and 
part masonry; one or the other must be strong enough to do the 
work alone; no reliance could be placed on their acting together. In 
Shrinkage frame walls, care should be taken to get the amount 
of timber. of “cross” timbering in inner and outer walls about 
equal, and to have as little of it as possible. Timber will shrink 
“across” the grain from one-fourth to one-half inch per foot. Where 
the outer walls are of masonry, and inner partitions or girders are of 
wood, great care must be taken that the shrinkage of each floor is 
taken up by itself. If the shrinkage of all beams and girders is trans- 
ferred to the bottom, it makes a tremendous strain on the building 
and will ruin the plastering. ‘To effect this, posts and columns should 
bear directly on each other, and the girders be attached to their sides 
or to brackets, but by no means should the girder run betwéen the 
upper and lower posts or columns. If there are stud partitions, the 
head pieces should be as thin as possible, and the studs to upper par- 
titions should rest directly on the head of lower partitions. 


v 
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All beds In masonry, all beds should be as nearly level as 
level. possible, to avoid une jual crushing, Particularly is 
this the case with cut stonework. If the front of the stone comes 
closer than the backing (which is foolishly done sometimes to make a 
small-looking joint), the face of the stone will surely split off. If the 
back of a joint is broken off carelessly, and small ‘stones inserted in 
the back of a joint to form a support to larger stones, they will act as 
wedges, and the stone will crack up the centre of joint and wall. 
Stones should be bedded, therefore, perfectly level and solid, except 
the front of joint for about three-fourth inches back from the face, 
which should not be bedded solid, but with “ putty ’-mortar. Light- 
Cement colored stones, particularly lime-stones, are apt to 
stains. stain if brought in connection with cement-mortar. 
A good treatment for such stones is to coat the back, sides and beds 
with lime-mortar, or, if this is not efficacious, with plaster-of-Paris. 
seatural All stones should be laid on their “ natural beds” ; 
bed. that is, in the same position as taken from the quarry. 
This will bring the layers of each stone into horizontal positions, on 
top of each other, and avoid the “ peeling” so frequently seen. Ash- 
lar should be well anchored to the backing. The joints should be 
filled with putty-mortar, and should be sufficiently large to take up 
Bize of the shrinkage of the backing. Stones should not be 
stones. go larve as‘to risk the danger of their being improp- 
erly bedded and so breaking. Professor Rankine recommends for 
soft stones, such as sand and lime stones, which will crush with less 
than 5000 pounds’ pressure per square inch, that the length shall not 
exceed three times the depth, nor the breadth one-and-a-half times 
the depth. For hard stones, which will resist 5000 pounds’ compres- 
sion per square inch, he allows the length to be from four to five 
times the depth, and the breadth three times the depth. Stones 
are sometimes joined with “rebated” joints, or “ dove-tail” joints, 
the latter particularly in cireular work, such as domes or light- 
houses. 
Sills bedded All sills in either stone or brick walls should be 
hollow. bedded at the ends only, and the centre part left hol- 
low until the walls are thoroughly set and settled; otherwise, as the 
piers go down, the part between them, not being so much weighted, 
will refuse to set or settle equally with them, and will force up the 
centre of sill and break it. Where there are lintels across openings 
in one piece, with central mullion, the lintel should either be jointed 
on the mullion, or else the mullion bedded in putty at the top., Oth- 
erwise, the lintel will break; or, if it be very strong, the mullien will 
split ; for, as the pliers set or settle, the lintel tends to co down with 
them, and, meeting the mullion, must either force it down, or else 
break it, or break itself. 
Blip Walls of uneven height, even where of the same 
joints. material, should be connected to each other 
by means of a slip-joint, so as to provide for the uneven 
shrinkage. Slip-joints must be so designed that while they 
allow independent vertical movement to each part, ne ither }; 


can separate from the other in any other direction. Fig & 
ures 71 to 73 give a few examples. n 





Figure 71 shows the plan of a gable-wall connected with 


a lower wall, by means of a slip-joint. Figure 72 shows the | | Iw 
corner of a front stonewall connected similarly with side- |\ ‘all. 
wall of brick. Figure 73 the corner of a tower or chimney | 
connected with a lower wall. The joint must be built plumb } i 


from top to bottom. Where the higher wall sets over the | Fig. 7 


tongue above lower wall, one or two inches must be left hollow over 
the tongue, to allow for settlement or shrinkage of the higher wall and 


| to prevent its resting on the tongue and 

possibly cracking it off. Where iron anch- 

a | ors are used in connection with slip-joints, 

otk ne they should be so arranged as to allow free 
Few vertical movement. 

Such joints and anchors must be designed 





with reference to each special case. In 


| nl | Brick Stde stepped-foundations (on shelving-rock, ete. , 


or in walls of uneven heights where slip- 





joints are impracticable, the foundations or 
Fig. 72. walls should be built up to ea h successive 
level and be allowed to set thoroughly before building further. A hard 
and quick-setting cement should be used, and the joints made as small 
as possible. In no case should one wall ota building be cart ied up mute h 
higher than the others, where slip-joints are not to be used. When 
building on top of old work, clean same off thoroughly or the mortar 
will not take hold (clinch). In summer, soak the old work thoroughly ; 
Old and Where new work has to be built against old work, a 
new walls. slip-joint should be used, if possible, o1 else a straight 
joint should be used with slip-anchors, and after the new work has 
thoroughly set, bond-stones can be cut in. 
In such cases, the foundations should be 
spread as much as possible, to avoid se-~ 
rious settlements. In all work involving 
old and new walls combined, the quickest 
and hardest-setting cements should be used. 
Sometimes it is advisable not to load walls 
until they have set, unless all walls are load- 
ed alike, as the uneven weights on green 
walls are apt to crack them. All walls 
should be well braced, and wooden centres left in till they have set 
thoroughly. 





Fig. 73. 
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Timber Timber of any kind, in walls, should be avoided, | 
in walls. jf p yssible. 


e used for temporary support, as it is liable to rot, 
shrink, burn out, or to absorb dampness and 
either case causing settlements and 


It should only 





SS swell, in 





SRS 


NSS cracks, even if not endangering the wall. In 


———— - 
SS tildaAN by ts SZSX no case bond ve all with timbers. 





W here 

| is necessary to nail into a wall, wooden plugs 

| are sometimes driven into the joints; they are 

i very bad, however, and liable to shake the wall 

|} in driving. Wooden strips, let in, weaken the 
ay wall just that much. Wooden nailing-blocks, 

' though not much better, are frequently used. 

Fig. 74. The block should be the full thickness of the 


bricks, plus the upper and lower joints. If there is any mortar over 
or under the block, the nailing will jar it loose and the block fall out. 
The best arrangement to secure nailings is to build-in porous terra- 
cotta blocks or bricks. 

Where ends of beams are built into the wall, they 


Beam : 7 : te 
ends. = should always be cut off to a slant, as shown in Fig- 

ure 74. 
The anchors should be attached to the side, so as to allow the beam 
to fall out in case it is burned through. If the 


a slant, the leverage produced by their weight, when burned through, 


beams were not cut to 


would be apt to iene the wall ; as it ae ach beam can fall out easily 


i the wall, being corbelled over the beam-opening, remains stand- 





ing. It is desirable to “ build-in ” the — of wooden beams as little 
as poss ble , to prevent dry-rot ; if it can be arranged to = air 
around the ir ends, it will hel lp preserve them. Beams should always 
be levelled-up with good-sized pieces of slate, and not with wood- 
chips, whic ‘h are liable to crush. The old-fashioned way of corbelling 
out to reeeive beams, leaving the wall intact, has much to commend 
it. A modern practice is to corbel out one course of brick, at each 
ceiline-level, just suflicient to take the projection of furring-strips ; 
this will stop draughts in case of fire, also rats and mice from ascend- 


All slots for pipes, ete., should be bricked up solid around the 


pipes tor about one toot at each ceiling-level for the same purposes. 


Wooden Where ~ there 
lintels. should always be a relieving-arch over them, so ar- 


wooden lintels are used in walls, 





ranged tha would stand. even if the lintel were burned out or re- 
moved; the lintel should have 
«ee Site honing 2s: pommuls, 


whi and be shaved off at the ends. 


Figure 75 shows a wooden 








i I \\ =r een / -,_-= linte ‘] correctly built-in. Figure 
—_l is i 76 shows a very blundering 
poor ica a La Way OF building-in a wooden 
oe CT-—T— lintel, but one, nevertheless, 
ome 1 3 on frequently met with. It is ob- 
vious, however, in the latter 

Fic. 75. ‘ ‘ 
case, that if the lintel were 
removed the abutment to the arch would sink and let the arch down. 


Phe relieving-arch, after it has set, should be strong enough to carry 
1] li ing then used for nailing only. The rule for lin- 
Bonded tels is°to make their depth about one-tenth of the 
arches best: span. Arches are built of “row-locks” (that is, 

") or of “stretchers,” or a combination of both, according 

to desion. ‘The strongest arch, 
however, is one which has a 


combination of both headers: Opty Toet et Ty Ty 


and stretchers; that is, one 








LAN\\\ \ LLL aigelonan 
which is bonded on the face, and = -0\\\) / 2 an ama 
» ° — — = 
ilso bonded into the backing. — SSS SSS — 
sti or] t arches and ar hes built =o sae i I nea 

; y nl al — a | awe ne 
( r walls should always — a aan 

be bonded into the backing, or | 
he desien does not allow of 


i 
this, they sh uuld be anchored 


back. “Straight” arches should be built with a slight “camber ” up 





Fig. 77. 


is absolutely no strength to them. 
but the practice is 


1, as there 
Fireplaces are frequently arched over in this way, 


a ve \ ud ont 
Louis DeCopret Bere. 
[To be continued. 

Tur STATUR ¢ reer ger ran Athenevm wants the fallen statue 
of Rameses II floated off the ban ~~ of the Nile at high water, and 
tow to Malta, where “any seanen gun-ship could bring it to Lon- 
don lt was once pre sented to England It is agreed that to re-erect 


it would expose it to vandalism, and to place it at the Boulag Museum 


would insure its destruction by damp. ( 


oe 


> 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
TICE.1— IV. 


BUILDING PRAC- 


FOUNDATIONS. 


\ HE foundation for a 
* wall is the spreading 
out of a wall, or the 
base of masonry or other 
material, widened so that 
the weight of the wall 
will be distributed overa 
greater area than if the 
wall rested immediately 
on the ground. , 
In preparing the draw- 
ing for foundations, the 
first thing to consider is 
how much, if any, addi- 
tional width to the wall 
is required; in determin- 
ing this, it is necessary 


the wall and the weight 
it will have to carry, and 
opposed to the above the 
weight the soil will bear 
safely. 

To obtain the weight 
of the wall, the actual 
number of cubic feet in 
the wall per lineal foot is 
multiplied by one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds, 
the weight of a cubic 
foot of brickwork: this 
will give the weight per 
lineal foot of wall; if the 
wall is faced with stone, 
the number of cubic feet 
* of stone in a lineal foot 

of the wall must be mul- 

tiplied by the weight of 
the stone (which varies from 150 pounds per cubic foot for sand- 
stone, to 165 and 170 pounds for limestone, marble and granite) ; 
this, added to the weight of the brickwork, will give the weight per 
lineal foot of wall. 





~ 
SS 





The walls must carry the weight of the floors, ceilings, girders, 
roofs, trusses, ete. 
The average weight on the floors is estimated at one hundred 


pounds per square foot, and the weight of the floor itself at twenty- 
five pounds per square foot, making a total of one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds for each floor. A ceiling is estimated about 
one-third or one-half of the total weight of the floor. All floor and 
ceiling beams will transfer the weight of the floor on one-half of their 
span multiplied by the distance apart of beams, on centres, to the 
walls on which they rest. Where girders and trimmers occur, their 
weivhts and the weights the y carry must be specially estimated. 

The average weight estimated for deck-roofs is fifty pounds per 
square foot, and for piteh- roofs from sixty to seventy pounds per 
square foot of horizontal area; this includes the weight of the roof 
itself, snow and wind-pressure. Where trusses are required, one-half 
of the total weight of the truss and the we ght it carries, is trans- 
ferred to the wall at each end, and must be especially estimated, 

The total weight of the wall and all the weight bearing on it, 
floors, roof, trusses, ete., will give the weight per lineal foot to be 
sustained by the foundation. 

The entire we ight resting on piers must be estimated in the same 
general manner for all walls, cirders, floors, roofs, ete., resting on them. 

The above weichts are only used as general averages in calculating 
for foundations, the actual floor and roof construction must be caleu- 
lated much more accurately and carefully. 

To sustain the loads as above calculated, an ordinarily good soil is 
ly two and one-half tons per square foot, and a 
prairie or bottom soil from one to one and one-half tons per square foot. 

Foundations are 


brick or stone; 


estimated to bear safe 


almost always made of concrete, but sometimes of 
they project not more than eighteen inches beyond 
the face of the wall on each side. When a greater projection may 
be necessary in order to obtain the requisite bearing-surface, it is 
venerally deemed advisable to use piles for strengthening the founda- 
tion soil, and not more than six tons is assumed as the safe load on 
each pile ; of course the weight the soil will sustain is considered 
estimating the loads on the piles. On top of the piles or timber 
capping, a concrete foundation is placed, which usually projects 
about one foot on each side of wall, and has a depth of from eighteen 
inches to two feet. 
Where piling is not re¢ 
been determined so as 
capacity of = soil, 
lows: Let A-C be the 
tion; from B, ne 


, after the width of the foundation has 
to distribute the weight according to the 
he depth of the foundation is obtained as fol- 

width of the concrete and top line of founda- 
wall with foundation, draw 


juired 





intersection of face of 





1 Continued from page 163, No. 588. 


to obtain the weight of 
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B-D, forming an angle of sixty degrees with A-C; where this line 
intersects perpendicular from A at D will be the required depth of 
foundation. 

It has been the custom until recently to take the safe angle of 
fracture (A B D in Fig. 1) at not less than forty-five degrees, and no 

defects nor unsatisfactory results have 
been observed in any foundations thus 
constructed, but as it is the endeavor 
of the Government to construct its 
buildings upon an absolutely safe ba- 
sis; so as to create no reasonable 
doubt of safety, it has been thought 
best by the Civil Engineer to increase 
this angle to sixty degrees. 

The principle of equalizing the 
weights so that there will be the same 
pressure per square foot for all the 
foundations, is undoubtedly the safest 
plan to adopt on very bad soils, but 
the sites for Government buildings 
have generally been so good that this has not been considered. This 
principle, though the best is not absolutely reliable, as the soil at one 
end of a large building may safely bear two and one-half tons, while 
at the other end it may be insuflicient for one ton of pressure. To 
cuard against this, it is generally thought best to make the concrete 
mass so thick as to run no risk of cracking under a heavy unequal 

















yressure. 

Solid-Rock Foundation. — Solid-rock foundation has seldom been 
met with in Government building. For the building at Nashville, 
Tenn., it was necessary to make excavation in the rock to get base- 
ment room, and the walls were started from the rock. For the 
building now being erected at Rochester, N. Y., the trenches were 
excavated to solid rock and concrete used to fill in all the irregulari- 
ties of the rock-bed and bring the foundations up to one level. 

Brick Foundations. — Brick foundations are seldom used, except 
for dwarf walls for steps and areas, or for small partition-walls 
having little weight on 
them; a bed of cement 
mortar one or two inches 
thick is levelled up for 
the wall and the footings 
formed by offsetting each 
course one-and-one-half — 
or two inches beyond the 
face of the course above, 
with a double course at 
bottom, as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. 

Stone Foundations. — 
Where stone foundations 
are used, the stones are 
bedded on a level base 
of concrete from six to 
twelve inches deep, and 


Umortar bed 
the courses of stone foun- = | oO ? 7 
dations made not less than ? 


six inches in height; the stones should be through-stones extending 
through the entire width of the course in one piece; the weights which 
the stone footings will carry may be estimated as though the stone 
were an inverted beam supported in the centre, and loaded uniformly 

throughout its entire length. 
Where the stones are not through-stones, but have joints in their 
widths, the angle of fracture may be taken at forty-five degrees or 
tonatth even less, depending upon 
WU) the thickness and jointing 

Mf 4, J¢ 
Vita 


(see Fig. 3). The beds, builds 
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and joints to be dressed to a 
smooth, even, regular surface, 
with no holes or cavities, so 
that a uniform bearing may 
be secured over the entire 
bearing surface; it is unnec- 
essary to dress the ends of 
stones or the tops where they 
do not come in contact with 
the upper foundation-stones 
or brickwork. 

The mortar for both stone and brick foundations to be composed 
f good hydraulic cement and clean sharp sand in the proportions of 
two (2) parts of sand to one (1) part of cement measured dry. 

Brick and stone foundations are measured the same as ordinary 
brick and stone work; the brick is estimated at a rate per M. and 
the stone at a rate per cubic foot; this will be thoroughly explained 
under the headings of brick and stone work respectively. 

Concrete Foundations. — As before stated, foundations for Govern- 
ment buildings are almost invariably made of concrete. The mate- 
rials are generally purchased under advertisement and the mixing 
and laying performed by days’ labor under the direction of the 
superintendent of construction. The conerete is composed of cement, 





























sand, and broken stone. 
The bids for each kind of material are to be made at a rate per 


unit of quantity, and are considered separately. The quantities 
given in the specification are estimated ; the right to purchase more 
or less of the materials at the quoted rates is reserved. 

Cement. — The cement is to be delivered in barrels of three hun- 
dred pounds each, to be American cement freshly ground and equal 
in quality to the United States Government brand, manufactured by 
the Standard Cement Co., of Hartford, Conn. The above standard 
has not been long established, and is not rigidly used in all cases, as 
several other cements are cheaper and good enough for the purposes 
required. The following cements, with the given average tensile 
strength per square inch after immersion six days in water, have 
been used in the past year: 


AVERAGE TENSILE STRENGTH PER SQUARE INCH. 

Milwaukee cement, 45 pounds. Rosendale cement, 53 pounds. 

Newark “ 40 = James River, Va., cement, 75 pounds. 

Butfalo and Akron, O., cement, 54 Ibs. U.S. G. brand, Hartford, 8 days immer 

Star and Black Diamond, Louisville, 116 sion, 230 pounds ; 1 day immersion, 105 
pounds, pounds, 

The more finely-ground cements, when mixed with sand, will stand 
a higher test than the coarsely ground, but the coarser cements 
stand the higher tests when pure and without sand. 

Sand.— The sand to be sharp, clean, and free from all clay, 
earthy, vegetable or other foreign substance. ‘ 

Broken Stone. — The stones to be hard, durable, clean and broken 
to a size that will pass through a two-inch diameter ring, and be in 
quality, shape and size suitable for concrete. Pebbles or smooth 
stones are seldom used, as the cement more strongly adheres to the 
rough or broken stones. . 

Mixing. —'The concrete to be composed of five (5) parts of broken 
stone, one and one half (14) parts of sand, and one (1) part of 
cement measured dry. Only the requisite quantity of water to be used 
(about twenty-three gallons to the cubic yard of concrete), and the 
whole to be thoroughly incorporated when prepared for the trenches. 

Only so much mortar should be worked up at a time as can be put 
in the trenches and rammed solid in position, complete before the 
setting has taken place. The cement and sand must be well and 
thoroughly mixed dry, then water added and worked in until the 
whole is reduced to mortar of a uniform consistency. The broken 
stone, well drenched and drained, is then to be thrown into the boxes 
containing the freshly-made mortar, and worked into it until each 
stone is thoroughly coated with mortar, care to be taken that no 
more mortar is used than is necessary to fill the interstices between 
the stones. 

Laying. — The concrete foundation is to be of the dimensions 
shown and noted on the drawing, of the various widths and depths 
figured and shown by sections, and must be carefully laid to the lines 
shown on the plan. ’ 

The concrete is to be mixed in small batches, and. immediate] 
after mixing, to be put into the trenches in layers about nine inches 
thick, commencing and working both ways, and thoroughly but 
gently ramming until the water forms on the surface; this packing is 
to bed the broken stones firmly in contact with one another. Care 
should be taken that all joining of the concrete be made in the most 
judicious manner, the layers breaking joint. The first layer, after 
setting, is to be brushed and wet before the upper layer is put in, and 
the surface of the top layer to be finished with a skim-coat of mortar 
without stone, made level and even, ready to receive the masonry. 

The concrete must not be thrown into the trenches from a height, 
as is commonly recommended, because this has a tendency to disar- 
range the mixing, making the stones and heavy pieces go to the bottom, 
but must be deposited in the trenches as carefully as practicable, so 
that the entire mass after deposit is thoroughly and uniformly mixed. 
The entire concrete foundations when completed, must be a thor 
oughly consolidated mass, without crack or flaw. 

The opening for the passage of the drain-pipes under the walls of 
the building is to be formed while the concrete is being laid. For 
this purpose a glazed earthenware pipe, amply large for the passage 
of pipes, is put down, extending through the entire width of concrete, 
which is to be thoroughly packed around and over the top of the pipe. 

Furnishing and Laying Concrete. — Where bids are received for 
furnishing materials and laying the concrete foundations complete, 
the rate per cubic yard must be stated in the proposal, at which rate 
payment will be made for any additional concrete that may be 
required. If necessary, the contractor must furnish the necessary 
materials, and form the trenches with plank sheeting, and after the 
concrete is set, must fill in with earth, and pack solid to line of top 
of concrete. 

Measurement.—Concrete foundations are estimated by the cubic 
yard. The actual net cubic contents to be measured, but no deduc- 
tion is made for passage of pipes; each different width and depth to 
be measured separately, and not in the aggregate by taking an 
average depth. The constants used for estimating the quantities of 
materials and the cost per cubic yard of concrete are 





Broken stone, 5 parts 1 cubic yard. 
Sand, 14 parts — .33 eubie yards. 
Cement, 1 part 1.4 barrels. 

Water rallons. 

Labor mason’s wages per day 







$y actual experiment, it is found that two-inch broken stones 
gently rammed, contain forty per cent of voids. This can be tested 
by filling a water-tight box with stones, first drenched and drained. 
then pouring in water, and afterwards measuring the water. This 
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forty per cent of voids must be filled with sand and cement, and 
some excess must be allowed for the absorption of cement by the stone, 
which will be more or less according to the porosity of the stone, and 
on this account a porous stone may be better for some purposes 
(as the cement will take a better hold of it) than a harder one, pro- 
vided it has the necessary crushing strength. The constants given 
were adopted after careful experiments and calculations, and are 
believed to be the best for almost all purposes. 

To estimate the cost of a cubic yard of concrete by the above con- 
stants, add to the cost of one cubic yard of broken stone the cost of 
thirty-three per cent (.33) of a cube yard of sand, one and four-tenths 
(1.4) barrels of cement, and thirty-seven and one-half per cent (.375) 
of mason’s wages per day; water is usually considered free, and 
need not be considered unless it costs the contractor something to 
furnish it. 

Cost.— The cost of cement can usually be obtained from the 
quoted market rates, which, of course, vary in different localities. 
The cheapest cement ever used by the Government was the Syracuse 
cement at forty-nine and one-half cents per barrel; the average cost 
of the other cements was from one dollar to one dollar and a quarter, 
except the Louisville and United States Government cements, which 
cost from one dollar and ninety-five cents to two dollars and ten 
cents per barrel. The cost of sand varies a good deal: the prices 
paid for it per cubic yard in the last few years were, at 


Des Moines, Ia........- . $ 40 Terre Haute, Ind..... $ 55 
Pensacola, Fla aaseweene 80 Syracuse, N. Y..........---- .98 
Pittsburgh, Pa............-. 1.00 Columbus, O........ , - 149 
Galveston, Tex 1.60 Quincy, Ill...........- aa 80 
Richmond, Va.......... .% Aberdeen, Miss. 1.00 
New Albany, Ind... 1.20 


The cost of broken stone per cube yard varies greatly, as follows : 


Frankfort, Ky...... .... $ .94 Minneapolis, Minn.. $1.95 
Detroit, Mich os 2.85 Syracuse, N. Y. os 290 1.68 
Pensacola, Fla 5.00 New Albany, Ind........... 1.82 
Galveston, Tex 3.50 Aberdeen, Miss........ 5.00 


The cost per cubic yard for concrete materials furnished and laid 
complete was as follows : 






Minneapolis, Minn. $6.00 Hannibal, Mo.. se $3.50 
Brooklyn, N. Y... 6.50 Fort Wayne, Ind........... 6.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... .+e. 4.95 St. Joseph, Mo..... 4.00 
Louisville, Ky........ eccoce BAD BGR. Piheosce : 6.4 
Leavenworth, Kan.......... 2.75 Rochester, N. Y......0.. 4.00 
Jas. E. BLACKWELL. 


[To be continued. 














CINCINNATIS CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


CINCINNATI, 0., April 20, 1887. 


To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— The Exposition Commissioners have invited seven ar- 
chitects to submit sketches in design for the temporary buildings for 
the use of the Centennial Exposition of 1888. The main building 
will be erected in Washington Park, and will cover an area of about 
75,000 square feet. The other building will be over the canal and 
will be about 1,300 feet long, and average 300 feet wide; the idea of 
the commissioners is that of something artistic, but, at the same time, 
of a temporary character. Each invited architect is to be paid for 
his design, and the successful architect will be employed with the 
usual architectural powers. 

The new building law has just gone into effect here, and Mr. 
Walter R. Forbush has been appointed by Mayor Smith as building 
inspector. He will have an office in the city building, will have three 
assistants, and his salary is put at $2,500. 

Cincinnati is at last to have a new City Hall, to cost about $600,- 
It will be built on property now owned by the city, fronting 
on Plum, Eighth and Ninth Streets, and in front of the present cld 
buildings. The commissioners appointed by the Governor are James 
M. Glenn, Thos. B. Paxton and Wm. B. Smith. Cc. 


O00, 


PRECISE THAN 


CLEVELAND, ., 


WRITTEN WORDS MORE NUMERALS. 


April 26, 1887. 


To THe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Dear Sirs, 
among contractors ? 

What would be the proper course to pursue with reference to a 
bid received where in writing it signifies a certain amount and in fig- 
ures an amount one hundred dollars in excess ; also, when the largest 
amount specified in bid is still the lowest bid received ? 

Please answer, and oblige one who seeks to do justice to all parties 
Yours truly, X 


Is there any rule governing competitions for work 


concerned. 

THE written one is generally considered by the courts to be the one 
which should be taken, in preference to one expressed in figures. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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BLUE-PRINT SPECIFICATIONS. 
LANSING, Micw., April 30, 1887. 
To THe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs,— Enclosed please find a sheet of specifications copied 
by the “blue process.” The original was written with Higgins’s 
liquid India ink on Keuffel & Esser’s parchment tracing-paper. 
Eight sheets may be printed at one exposure ina 24 x 36 inch frame. 
I find it both convenient and profitable. Perhaps this method of 
reproducing specifications has not been tried by architects who write 
their specifications ; and whiie it would not meet with the approval 


| of these who are able to dictate to short-hand writers and have speci- 








| and manufacturing work. 


fications printed, it might prove of value to those who are less fortu- 
nate. If you think it desirable, mention of the same in your valua- 
ble journal would be appreciated. Yours very truly, 

Wo. P. AppLeyArp. 

















INDUSTRIAL and trade conditions throughout the country continue favor- 
able. Manufacturers, with scarcely an exception, are as busy now as at 
any time since the opening of the year. In several industries, preparations 
are being made for a temporary decrease in output, while in others, the 
production will be increased, because of the demand which is growing for 
future requirements. The textile manufacturers are preparing to slightly 
check the output, and the iron and steel] makers are running to full capac- 
ity to meet orders on hand — and to accumulate a little stock if possible. 

The hardware interests are crowded with orders for builders’ hardware, 
and for all standard and special lines of goods. The margins for hardware 
are said to be somewhat better 

Building material of all kinds is very active. The brick-makers in all 
sections of the country are sold up for the season. he makers of brick- 
machinery are quite busy on orders, which fact indicates that it is the in- 
tention of brick-makers to extend their capacity for 1888 

The boom in real estate through the South and West, and which has ex- 
tended partially throughout the East, has been accepted as a safe indication to 
manufacturers of al] kinds of material and products that it is safe to increase 
their capacity and to accumulate stocks as soon as it is found in their power 
todo so, These are some of the favorable indications at the present writ- 
ing. A few of the unfavorable ones, if they may be so termed, are, the 
possibly deficient supply of currency to transact the business of the coun- 
try, these features having been mentioned within a few days. The securi- 
ties of twelve companies which have recently listed their stock on the New 
York Exchange amount to $100,000,000. Then again, an incalculable sum 
(so it is put), has been devoted to speculative purposes in all parts of the 
country; next, an enormous amount of capital — roughly estimated at from 
two to three hundred million dollars—is being flung into railway enter- 
prises Following this is the immense amount of money being invested in 
building operations of all kinds, large and small; besides, money is find- 
ing investment in a number of channels which it is impossible to define or 
enumerate; but the result is, that an enormous volume of capital is being 
diverted into reproductive channels. At this,a great many writers and 
supposed thinkers hold up their hands and ery, Halt! and predict omniously 
that disastrous consequences will follow to the railroad, manufacturing, 
and general industrial interests. But this is to be questioned. The United 
States is a phenomena! country, and we are now having a phenomenal ex- 
perience. The requirements of the country are expanding rapidly, and 
our producing-capacity is as certainly keeping pace. ‘There is, as yet, no 
over-production, and it is a question whether legitimate over-production is 
possible. Railroad building, thus far, has been wise and safe, unless we 
except a little unwise paralleling of roads in the Northwest. It is predicted 
by shrewd railroad-managers that there will be a recurrence in the North- 
west of the experience which railroad builders had ten to twenty years ago, 
on this side of the Mississippi River, and notably on the roads running 
from New York to Chicago. Be this as it may, a break-down in the earn- 
ing power of the railroads of the Northwest, will be but a small matter as 
compared to the general interests of the country at large. 

The architects are everywhere busy. Our reports for the past week or 
ten days show an improving tone. An immense amount of new work has 
been recently undertaken consisting largely of bank, warehouse, railroad, 
A great deal of new work is being undertaken 
in the West and Northwest. That region is offering special inducements to 
architectural and engineering talent, and more or less of it is drifting in 
that direction and finding a welcome and remunerative employment. Rail- 
road building throughout that region is not likely to be arrested, as the 
work is being done for future rather than present requirements. 

Everything is prosperous at Chicago. The wholesalers are busy. Manu- 
facturing interests are well supplied with orders, and all the smaller manu- 
facturing towns throughout Illinois, lowa, Missouri, and thronghout the 
Southwest are reporting increased activity. Missouri is gaining in building 
activity, and the growing railroad and mining requirements of the South- 
west promise to stimulate business operations in that State. 

The returns from interior towns of from 5,000 to 20,000 population, es- 
pecially in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, show that house and shop 
building will be very heavy all through the season. Private capital is seiz- 
ing opportunities for safe investments. Lumber from the Northwest has 
been exhibiting some evidences of weakness in two or three Atlantic mar- 
kets, but it is likely due to the anxiety of Eastern dealers to realize. The 
fears are expressed that after all the supply of building lumber will be such 
as to depress prices. Shipments of white pine have fallen off. Eastern 
distribution is only moderate, taking al! markets into account. Yellow pine 
receipts are not beyond actual demands. There is particular activity in the 
hardwoods, and manufacturers are taking the hint to hasten on supplies. 
Freight-rate adjustments are gradually restoring confidence among the 
short-haul railroad patrons. The managers of mills and factories in some 
localities have suspended work and have placed the blame on lost business 
through inequitable rates. The industrial managers have no well-defined 
convictions as to the future course of trade. Some pretend to recognize 
the necessity of greater conservatism, but conservation is a mere sentiment 
when customers are writing and telegraphing and telephoning for the 
promptest execution of orders. The rush for material, merchandise, and 
products of labor of every description is altogether legitimate, and under 
wise contro] this phenomena! activity can be prolonged 
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HOUSE-HEATING BY STEAM. 

SreAM is rapidly becoming more generally 
adopted as a means of warming dwellings and 
other buildings requiring a uniform tempera- 
ture. In proportion as the fact asserts itself 
to the enterprising builder, landlord and ten- 
ant. that stoves and ranges, with their dirt, 
dust and constant care, are antiquated, con- 
trasted with the rapid improvements made in 
other lines of household furniture, so also the 
demand increases for new improvements. As 
such improvements are being constantly made 
in every line of manufactured goods, it was to be 
expected that the old style of surface- 
burning hot-air furnaces, now used 
the heating of jhouses would ere long 
give way to a more economical and 
improved style of steam-heating appa 
ratus. It has been demonstrated that 
surface-burning boilers are not well 
adapted for heating purposes where 
onvenience and comfort require a 
heater to run the longest possible time 
without care. A new class of boiler 
has therefore come rapidly on the mar 
ket. This 


self-feeding magazine boiler, having a 


known as the centre or 


reservoir for coal in the centre, of suf 


ficient capacity to hold coal enough to 
keep the fire from twelve twenty- 
f hours, regulated according to th 


exigencies of the weather. ‘This was a 
great and important step in the right 
direction, yet these boilers were not 
without so ne objections which, howev- 
er, have been effectually overcome by 
the present house-heating boiler, put 
upon the market by the Gorton & 
Lidgerwood Company, of New York 








the coal steadily feeds down as it is needed. 
It burns hard or soft coal, or natural gas, and 
can be used either for circulating hot water, 
or for making steam. An important feature 
of this boiler over the ol.! style is that the 
coal-pockets being placed low down any one 
lifted 
It is easy to get at the fire and 


can put on fuel, as it has only to 
waist high. 
also to get at and clean the grate without 
dumping it, which is another important fea- 
ture. The manufacturers claim that in steadi- 
ness and uniformity of heat, ease of manage- 


meat, ability to keep up steam without care, 














known as th: Gorton Steam Heater. ™ 


These boilers are so compact and com- 
plete that they can be used for ordina- 
ry power boilers as well as for heating 
purposes, and are fully guaranteed for 
a working pressure of 100 pounds. 
They a:e built on the plan of the well- 
known upright tubular boiler, with the 
additional advantage of being self-feed- 
ing as well as surface-burning. ‘They 
are so constructed that they can be used 
either way, 
cu‘) is between the lower outer 
of the boiler and the water-leg. 
mises a space of from 9 to 12 


surfaces 
This econo- 


all available for active heating-surface. The 


reservoir is of sufficient capacity to. hold | 


enough fuel to keep up a steady fire and steam 
from twelve to twenty-four hours without re- 


filling. The grate be'ng lower in the centre, | 


because the coal reservoir (see | 


inches in diam- | 
eter out of the centre of the boiler, which is | 


Gorton Steam Heater. 
, and economy in the use of fuel, these boilers 
are unequalled. An illustrated pamphlet on 
“ Modern House-heating” in which will be 
| found many interesting facts on house-heating 
by steam, may be had by addressing the 
FORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 
96 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


BUNDY RADIATORS. 


Our advertising agents often come across a 


| manufacturer who says that he is “ just getting | 
out a very expensive catalogue, and as soon as 


that is off his hands he will be ready to think 
of advertising.” Why the matter of adver 
tising, which could be settled in half an hour, 
should have to wait for weeks and months 
until the amateur publisher has got his book 
before the publie we never could quite see. 
Good catalogues are difficult and expensive 
to make the 


money used in their preparation yield the best 


things to prepare, but one way 


return is to create a demand for these cata 
logues, and the best way to do this is for a 
manufacturer to advertise the fact that he 
has them to place where they will do the most 
cood. It is not an unusual thing for 
architects to advertise in our columns 
that they would like to receive cata 
logues, and it is certain that they do not 
hesitate to ask for them when they se¢ 
Architects 

value catalogues if they are really 
t} ; / 


| good and reliable, not merely showy. 


they are to be obtained. 


One of these catalogues has just 
reached us which is worthy of comment 


because it is expensive and 


not only 


ee 


k= 4 
pag 
® 
es) 


typographically handsome, but because 


it is well-arranged and contains facts of 


=<*, 


every-day value to architects. As we 


did not know that the A. A. Grifting 


[ron Company of Jersey City interested 

self in hot-wate heating we think 
others may be equally ignorant of this 
fact, and so subjoin the following com- 


ments with which are introduced to the 
reader’s notice the various kinds and 


which 





SOME OTF Tilk ADVANTAGES OF HOT 





a shapes ot hot - wate radiators 
~ a this company manufactures 


WATER HEATING. 

1. Safety from explosion, as th 
apparatus is open to the 
through the expansion-tank. 

2. The only care it requ lires is to keep 

a fire in the heater. 
= 3. The economy is in the slow firing 
* that is necessary to make the apparatus 
adequate for all purposes, resulting in a 
great saving of fuel. 

j. It is noiseless, and a 


utmosphere 


radiator can 
be run to its fullest capacity in a room 
while others are partly or entirely shut 
off, without interfering with the working 
of the apparatus. 

5. There is no danger from fire, as the 
boiler and radiators are full of water which 
cannot be heated to a higher temperature 
than boiling water, and which cannot endan- 
ger surrounding wood-work, this, in itself 
should reduce your insurance one-half. 

Hot water radiators will heat with a low 
fire, while with steam radiation no heat is 
given off by the radiators if steam is not gener- 
ated. The moment the fire is lighted the heat 
begins to travel, everything moves along 
quietly, no noise whatever, the radiators work- 
ing up gradually to their maximum te mpera- 
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ture, and there will always be more or less 
heat in the radiators as long as there is fire 
enough in the boiler to change the tempera- 
ture of the water. 

7. The heat of steam radiation cannot be 
controlled as well as that of hot water, as 
steam vives out about the same amount of 
heat whateve r imay be the temperature of the 
external air, while with hot water, as soon as 
the fire is lighted, the water begins to circu- 
late and heat is given out, which heat in- 
the water reaches the boiling 
1 apparatus shouk. be so con- 
structed as to warm the building in the coldest 
weather, with the te mperature of the water at 


creases 


point 





200”. or even less, In moderate weather the 
heat can be reduced by partially stopping off 
the circulation of the radiators or moderate 
firing; so by burning more or less fuel the heat 
ean be increased or diminished at pleasure. 

8. The“ Bundy ” combination steam and hot- 
water radiators can be used for steam-heat in 
the coldest weather, and for hot water in mod- 
erate weather, this is true of no other radiator. 

9. Hot-water heat is considered very health- 
ful for dwellings. and it is well known that in 
houses where hot-air furnaces were used, house 
plants would not thrive, but after hot 
water was introduced the same variety of 
plants were grown successfully. Quoting from 
an article by J. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. 
Hayward, M.D., of England, published in 
“ The Health and Comfort in House-building.” 
they say SAS a proof of the healthfulness 
of hot-water heat, we may notice that one of 
us, who has lived four years in a house heated 











below that, the amount given out by radiation | plaster, entirely independent of the thimble. 

was in excess of that given out by convection.” Figure 3 shows the thimble gs it appears 

. when drawn out through the collar H, to re- 

HILL’S SAFETY STOVE-PIPE THIM-' ceive the face F after the walls of the room 

BLE. are finished. If the face was removed after 

Figure 1 represents the thimble complete, | the partition had settled by the shrinking of 

with a section cut away showing its construc- | the floor timbers and settling together of the 

' —_ wood-work, the open space shown between 

: the thimble and the collar at the top in Fig 

ure 3 would be found at the bottom. Figur 
1 shows face F. 

HILL DRYER COMPANY, 


26 NORTH FOSTER STREET, WORCESTER, MASs 


SIOUX FALLS JASPER. 


Iv will be a surprise to many of our read- 


ers to learn of an extensive deposit of quart z- 
ite located at Sioux Falls, D. T., which has 


been called Jasper by reason of Longfellow’s 





reference to it as such in his “ Hiawatha.” 


For a long time this remarkable deposit of 









i} 
Hi 
out 


mS almost pure silica was thought to be a worth- 
UAT 


less, unworkable mass of flint. In 1880 Mr. 
Fig. 2. James HI. Drake, then assistant manager of 





tion. It is composed of a double cylinder, | the railroad from St. Paul to Sioux Falls, con- 


A B and C D, with an air-space of 14 inches | ceived that there were secrets to be disclosed 


between, so constructed as to be adjustable to|in that stone, and, after purchasing large 


any thickness of brick and woodwork, from | fields of the deposit, he bored into it with 


5 inches to 94 inches; the sections B C tele-| diamonds, found no symptoms of exhaustion 














by the hot-water system, is a general practi- 
tioner of medicine, which involves being fre- 
quently called out at all hours of the day and 
night, yet no increased liability to cold or deli- 


‘ 





eacy of any kind has been observed; on the 
contrary, whereas previously, when living in 
ordinary houses, he frequently suffered from 
bronchitis and quinsy, he has never had either 
disease since living in his present house, and 

vembe f had previously 
to s | ly . 1 warm climate, is 
now able to remain at home and go about in 
the open air all the year round. For preven 
tion 0 ease we hold s 1 house to be a 
i Ss ius i 

10. One advantage of a hot-water appara- 
tus is described in the discussion upon the 


paper by the lat Robert Briggs, M. Inst. 
C. E., read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, at London, November 28, 1882, 
when Mr. T. H. Blakesley said “that the 
successful result of heating a passage by a 
hot-water apparatus, at a low temperature, 
would create no surprise to those who were 
familiar with the law which has been quoted 
by Mr. Anderson. At a low temperature, the 
proportion of heat given out by radiation was 
far greater than that given by convection, so 
that in a passage a good deal of draught was 
avoided by the walls being heated by radia- 
tion. Sufficient attention had not, perhaps, 
been bestowed upon the difference to which 


he had 1eferred. At about 73° of difference, | 


the air being at 60°, with an apparatus of 
« ast-iron, the proportion was nearly equal, but 





| 














f AD. The outside cylinder; at the depth of one hundred feet. Later he 


scoping those « 
coming opposite the wook-work is made of tin, | ascertained that by properly-tempered tools it 
as tin is a non-conductor of heat. M shows|could be worked cheaply into a rock-faced 
an inside drip that extends around the upper ashlar, very lively in color, of delicate tint, 
half of the thimble’ and projecting into the and, being a thoroughly non-absorptive stone, 
presented to the trade something superior to 


] 


| A nn 
; granite at much less cost. The cleavage 


planes were found exact, and by skilful blows 
j it could be shaped to a line for heavy work 
with comparative ease. It was a bold under- 
taking, but Mr. Drake set himself diligently 
at work to develop it. The Deaf-Mute School 


at Sioux Falls, the Territorial Penitentiary, 


the University of Dakota Territory, and nu- 
merous private residences, attest the worka- 
bility of stone. Under the auspices of the 
Drake Company, with head-quarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., this stone is now being intro- 
duced in the Eastern: market, and to the 
Southwest trade. A fine house, after designs 
of Messrs. Gilbert & Taylor, of St. Paul, is 
| to be built in that city upon Summit Avenue, 





|the leading residential street, another on 
| Dearborn Avenue, in Chicago, and a bank 
chimney flue to carry off any moisture that | building in Joliet, Il. 


. . . . | 
might fall into or condense in the chimney,| Prof. N, H. Winchell says of it: “I have 


thus avoiding any possibility of stained walls. | put it to a very severe test in our laboratory 
Figure 2 shows an oblong collar H that is with the following results: Effect of heat- 


Fig 4. 


iset in the partition to receive the lath and! ing the stone, at a moderate heat, none; at a 
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red-heat, no cracking and no sealing. The 
red quartzite shows great endurance in the) thanks f 
test of the laboratory as well as in the hands | upon us i 
ance of t 


MANUF 


of nature. It is practicebly indestructible for 


all ordinary uses. These qualities taken in 
connection with its great resistance to crush- 
ing, which amounts to over 25,000 pounds to 
the square inch, proves it to be one of the 
most refractory of the stones whicl go to 
make up the superficial crust of the earth ; 
and being so hard, it will take the most per- 
- . SALES 
fect polish, and will serve for ornamental as 
well as for substantial masonry, and for inte- 
: sy lows: 
rior ornamentation. 

This stone promises to fill a long-felt want, 


‘s of a warm, reddish tint eagerly sought for ~ 
E. Jene 


by architects. 
” tucket, 


The Drake Company have also a find in an 
extensive deposit of mottled-red granite, of a 
soft mellow tint of red with pink and green | 
spots. It is pronounced by those who have 
seen it more inviting than any red granite 
before the trade. 
for column work. 


heir orders are extensive | ~ 
Gorden, 


Pa. (5th 


They have invested over 
$85,000 in machinery and polishing-works at 
Sioux Falls, looking to the large and growing | 
This | Power 3 
kin, 
Street I 
600 hor 


Buffalo, 


power ; 


trade of that rapidly-developing region. 
red granite is taken in preference to Scotch, 
and they are now engaged in executing a large 
order for column work to be shipped to San 
Francisco. The Drakes are also members of 
the syndicate extensively engaged in trying : 4 
to utilize the forests of petrified wood as a | Phia, P: 
decorative material, and although it may seem 
like shipping coal to Newcastle, they are 
pan / 


very confident that their works at Sioux Falls 
: total, 44 


will yet furnish building-stone for the Eastern 
markets, as already they have orders from. 
Tiffany & Company, the jewellers, of New 
York, for polished jasper columns and table-} 65 and 
Dakota, hereto- 
fore known for its Number 1 hard wheat and 


tops equal to Mexican onyx. 
the mon 
gold mines, promises to be a prominent con- 
tributor in the line of building and orna-)| Natick, 


mental stone in beauty and excellence of the 


first order. 


We take this opportunity to return our 


BENJ. R. WESTERN, Treas. 
J. WH. W 


Wilcox Company for March, 1887, are as fol- 
Singer Manufacturing Company, Mon- 
treal, Canada, 152 horse-power ; United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C., 312 horse-power ; 


Sugar Refinery, Cardenas, Cuba (6th order), 
208 horse-powe: ; 
R. R. Company, South Pittsburgh, Tenn., 624 
horse-power ; 
| Company, Gadsden, Ala., 624 horse-power ; | 


nal” Company, Kansas City, Mc., 200 horse- 


Pa., 


zell Axle Company, South Egremont, Ma s., 
122 horse-power; National Tube Works Com- 
McKeesport, 


Tue Wainwright Manufacturing Company, 
port shipments to the following places, during 


Feed-water Heaters: 


Plainville, Ct., and New Rochelle, N. Y., three 


to New York City, and two to Bridgeport, 
liberal 


n the past, and hope for a continu- 


or the patronage bestowed | Conn., aggregating 1,500 horse-power. 


he same. THe bronze hardware and ornamental 


ACTURERS’ ADVERTISING BUREAU. | metal work for the followine buildings have 
just been completed by A. G. Newman, 1180 


Broadway, N. Y: The Equitable Life Insur- 


111 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ILLIAMSON, Business Manager. 


ance Company, the Emigrant Savings Bank, the 
Aldrich Building, the Metropolitan Telephone 
Building, St. Paul’s School, and 


private residences. 


NOTES. many fine 


of boilers made by the Babcock & 





Something New for the Stable. 


Read’s Patent Harness Bracket. 
kes Manufacturing Company, Paw- 
R. I., 240 horse-power; Cardenas 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and 





Gadsden Alabama Furnace An Article long wanted but never before made. 

Holds the whole harness, takes no more room than 
the ordinary hoek or peg, can be used for both single 
and double harness. Gives the harness-case a neat 
appearance, as it carries the harness up uniformly in 
width with the saddle, beside keeping the bridle and 
breastplate in their proper shape. They are neatly ja- 
panned, with gilt facings. Price ®18 perdozen. Are 
now in use in over 100 first-class private stables in and 
about Boston. 

Each bracket lettered “J. J. Read, 
Mass.”’ For sale by dealers everywhere. 

Indorsed and approved by the following named gen- 
tlemen, all of whom have them in use : 

Boston; R. H. White, -J. M. Sears, J. T. Morse, Jr., 


Strobel & Laureau, L’d, Philadelphia, 


order), 480 horse-power ; The “ Jour- 


J. Langdon & Company, Inc., Shamo- 


208 horse-power ; Metropolitan 
Railway Company, Kan:as City, Mo., 


"Se-POWEF ; 


Boston, 


Francis Axe Company, 


New York (3d order), 61 horse-| Thos. Motley. Cambridge: F. A. Kennedy. Porte 
pre hs, : : mouth, N. H.: Hon. Frank -Jones. Milton: H. P. 
E. C. Knight & Company, Philadel-| Kidder, Col. H. S. Kusseil, J. M. Forbes. Dedham: 
Spee vee 80 hor ee Dal A. W. Nickerson. Newton: J. UC. Potter, Salem: 

. (3d order) 4 10rse-power , WVal-| pr, W. Saunders. Waltham: J.H. Ellison. Read- 


ville: C.G. White. Beverly 
Swampscott ; C. P. Curtis. 

The public are cautioned against all similar brack- 
ets, not marked with my -tamp, as such brackets are 
infringements of patents held by me. 

Also cedar-top riding-saddle bracket. Priee $3.50 
each. An whip-rack for English coach and straight 
whip combined. Price 50 cents each. 

JAMES J. READ, 13 Tremont Row, Room 10. 


Drawing - Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ir, Chas, Haddock, 


Pa., 


67 horse-power. 


156 


horse-power ; 





67 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass., re- 
th of April, of their Corrugated Tube 
two in Boston, one to 


New Bedford, Mass., Waterbury, 





THE DRAKE COMPANY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


REMOVAL. 


Tue Manufactur_rs’ Advertising Bureau 
was established in 1880, and has been located 
since then at Number 8 Broad Street. Owing 
to increase of business and the necessity for 
additional facilities, we have been compelled 
to seek more commodious quarters, and have 
removed to 111 Liberty Street. 

The 


press agents and manage advertising for firms 


business of this bureau is to act as 


principally in the manufacturing, mining, and 


scientific journals. It numbers among its 
patrons many of the largest manufacturers in 
the United States. 

We claim to attend systematically, to all of 
i firm’s newspaper work, which includes the 
preparation of illustrated articles, and distri- 
bution of its advertising in a judicious man- 


We claim 


to save time and money, and to secure advant- 


ner, on a profitable basis to them. 


ages as to position and many other privileges, 
which only a bureau commanding the adver- 
tising of a large number of representative 
firms can get, to the mutual advantage of each 
advertiser. 


Monographs of American Architecture, 


Monograph I. Austin Hall, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 


Price, $5.00. 


No. II.—Capitol, Hartford, Conn., 


R. M. UPJOHN, ARCHITECT. 
PRICE, $6.00. 


No. IiI.—The Ames Buildings, 
NORTH EASTON, MASS. 
H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 
PRICE, $6.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


‘TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





A. G. NEWMAN, 
Fine Bronze Hardware, trimmmines. 


Warerooms, 1180 BROADWAY. 





late NEWMAN & CAPRON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

and Stoop Railings in Bronze or Brass. Antique Furniture- 
Electrical and Mechanical Bell-Hanging Burglar-Alarms. 
Factory, 157-163 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CABOTS CREOSOTE STAIN 


| IOUSE at AND OVER. Mass JTg the only true exterior Stain 

7 + A ; _. made, all others are merely thin 

é Be ww < uN CABOTS CREOSC ‘paints. Our stains have been in 

STAIN use since 1881, and have given 

eS aS ; excellent satisfaction, both as to 

— 7 a eee te cL an) CES .t.s< durability and for the artistic 
SIE acct — THe. effect they produce. 





Send for Circulars and Samples. 


ct ceennne 21 TE? Pn 


ee 
MIAPTWELL @ FICHARDSON, Aacurts 


SAMUEL CABOT, - - - - 70 Kilby St., Boston. 


J. B. SHannon & Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U psig D STATES 








ART Bronze aed Front Doors. STABLE FITTINGS. 


(Established 1 1843.) 





Brass Railings for Bank and Office use. 


Te A 
Antique Furniture Hardware. v 4A a 





FAETAL 











Wo RK Brass and Bronze Door Knobs, HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 
| = a Send for Prices and Gielen 
Correspondence Solicited. | Estimates Furnished. SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 


111 Chambers St.. New York. 








1020 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















To Architects and Builders. 





Adopt MAHOGANY for uterior finish; 
wt 1s the handsomest and most durable cabinet 
wood known, and we are prepared to furnish it 
at prices that compare very favorably with those 


ruling for other hard-woods. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Wm. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., “52a"sumste- 
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